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On this interesting occasion, when we are 
felicitating ourselves on the re-assembling of the 
Academy in the place of its birth, we find added 
interest in the fact that it was here that the first 
medical college in America was organized, and 
that the teaching which was so well begun in 
Colonial days has not been allowed to lag in the 
onward movement of the intervening years; that 
here the American Medical Association completed 
its organization in the interest of liberal medical 
education and elevation of the medical profession, 
and its first report on medical education was 
made; and here, during the Centennial Medical 
Congress, the work of the medical profession of 
America for a century was portrayed, showing 
its achievements and its defects, and making ap- 
parent its needs, 

This occasion, therefore, is of more than ordi- 
nary interest to us. 

It was fitting that an organization having an 
object such as that of this Academy should have 
originated here and amid the influences which 
surrounded that Congress. 

The founders of the Academy were inspired by 
the greatness of our calling, with its possibilities 
for good, and encouraged by the achievements of 
our predecessors,— often accomplished under 
most adverse circumstances. ‘They were also ad- 
monished by knowledge of our shortcomings, 
which had been rendered apparent in the numer- 
ous formal reports on Medical Education made at 
the annual meetings of the American Medical 
Association between the years 1847 and 1873, as 
also, in the carefully prepared addresses delivered 
before the Centennial Medical Congress. Thus, 
with an appreciation of the difficulties of the work 
yet to be accomplished in fulfilling its mission, 
the Academy entered upon its undertaking with 
limited numbers but in such manner as in the 
state of literary and medical education,at that ¢ime, 
seemed best suited to remedy existing defects. As 


that Centennial Congress afforded a favorable 
occasion for review of the work of the whole pro- 
fession in the preceding century, so our return 
here, to-day, suggests a retrospect of the work of 
the Academy in the fourteen years of its existence, 
and it may not be unprofitable to consider, briefly, 
its aims and its present needs for fruitful endeavor 
in the future. Great and gratifying as were the 
results that had been accomplished by our profes- 
sion in the century preceding that congress, it was 
apparent that much yet remained to be done, 
especially in the matter of preparatory education 
of students of medicine. Since that time such in- 
creased facilities have continual!y been added in 
their teaching, in the best equipped medical col- 
leges, that it is within the limits of accuracy to 
assert that at no other time within the history of 
the world have such opportunities been afforded 
students of medicine as in the present day, and to 
this end the efforts of this Academy have doubt- 
less contributed. 

In order that students may be enabled to com- 
prehend and to fully profit by such instruction, the 
need of proper mental discipline, before entering 
upon their medical studies, is so undoubted as 
neither to require or admit of argument, but em- 
phasizes the importance of the Academy’s mission 
and the usefulness of its efforts, 

In its organization the fact was recognized that 
elevation of the medical profession must primarily 
rest upon liberal education, with implied mental 
discipline, as the foundation on which to build 
successfully. 

Already many changes have occurred in the 
matter of education, literary and medical, espe- 
cially since the Colonial times with the medical ap- 
prentice system and the primitive educational 
efforts of those earlier days. 

In the rapidly shifting scenes by which we are 
surrounded, and in the onward march of science 
that characterizes the age in which we are liv- 
ing, it is no small undertaking to move apace 
with those events and to keep our educational 
institutions abreast of that advance, and so ad- 
justed us to meet the demands of these progres- 
sive times. 

Especially in the latter part of the present cen- 
tury has wonderful advance been made in science 
and art and the humanities. As is meet, medi- 
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cine, which has been called ‘‘the link that unites 
science and philanthropy,’’ seeks to keep pace 
with those advances. Being a liberal profession as 
well as an art, it should ever be in the forefront 
in the progress of civilization. It is the aim, and 
it has been the effort, of the Academy to secure 
higher preliminary and medical education as be- 
ing in the direction of further advancement of 
the profession whose purposes are, first to pre- 
vent conditions which lead to disease, suffering 
and untimely death, and, next, to alleviate dis- 
ease and the suffering of our fellow men so far as 
it lies within the power of man todo. That the 
efforts of the Academy have not been unavailing 
in its laudable endeavor, seems apparent in the 
increasing numbers which are yearly being 
added to the roll of its fellows, and in the esti- 
mate in which it is held by the medical profes- 
sion, even among those who are not eligible to 
fellowship under the prescribed conditions, but 
who indorse its aim and its work. 

At the time of its organization almost the 
only degree conferred, at graduation, by the 
literary colleges of this country was that of 
Bachelor of Arts, and the Academy adopted that 
degree as offering presumptive evidence of liberal 
education, and made it a stve gua non of fellow- 
ship. 

Since that time many of the prominent literary 
colleges of our country have modified their cur- 
ricula of study, and they now confer other de- 
grees, after a course equivalent to that which is 
required to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Acting upon the recognized fact that the 
Academy desires not merely the possession of 
any particular literary degree, but such mental 
discipline as qualifies for profitable study of medi- 
cine, its council at its last annual meeting, after 
careful consideration of the subject in its many 
bearings, recommended that the conditions of 
fellowship, which required the possession of that 
degree received in course, be so modified that ap 
plicants giving evidence of equivalent preparatory 
liberal education, or having other literary de- 
grees, conferred upon them in course, and after 
having completed a curriculum of study equiva- 
lent to that required for obtaining the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, as determined by the Council 
and upon its recommendation, should be eligible 
to election. The Academy so amended its Con- 
stitution and placed itself ex rapport with the 
progress of the immediate present, untrammeled 
by too conservative traditions of the past, and, 
on the other hand, guarding against such radical 
change as might lead to belief that it had 
abandoned the very cornerstone of its founda- 
tion, and its razson d'etre. But additional pro- 
vision is needed, to enable it to meet the require- 
ments of the near future because of the changes 


that are yearly being made regarding the practice 
medicine. 


For the last two years an effort has been in 
progress, through committees appointed for that 
purpose, to ascertain the names and addresses of 
all physicians in the United States who are eligi- 
ble to Fellowship under the prescribed condition 
of having the degree of Bachelor of Arts. That 
work has shown that but a very small proportion 
were eligible; so small, in fact, that the Academy 
cannot with its comparatively limited Fellowship 
at present, nor could it, if all who were eligible 
by reason of possessing that degree should unite 
with us, become the power for good that it should 
be, nor exert the influence necessary to the ac- 
complishment, at an early date, of the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

Since its aim is that of a missionary seeking to 
accomplish the greatest good for mankind, it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom not only to 
persevere in the line of the good work that it has 
been doing, but to admit to Fellowship, immedi- 
ately on graduation, all physicians who meet its 
literary and professional requirements, and, in ad- 
dition, to widen its sphere by bringing into affili- 
ation with it and securing the active codperation 
of the better element of our profession that have 
not enjoyed the advantages of a literary course 
such as has heretofore been necessary to entitle 
to Fellowship, but who, without such preliminary 
training, have attained a useful and honorable 
position in our profession ; men whose character 
and acquirements make them representative mem- 
bers of our calling in different sections of our 
country; men who, though not thus made eligi- 
ble to Fellowship, are broad enough in their views 
not to join in the charge that has been made by 
some that this Academy, by restricting its condi- 
tions of Fellowship, aims to establish an illiberal 
mutual-admiration society, whose motto is ‘‘I am 
holier than thou.’’ To us it is well known that 
the charge is alike groundless and unjust, but it 
must, be admitted that among those less familiar 
with the Academy and its work it has not been 
without a degree, though perhaps slight, of in- 
fluence adverse to its principles and its endeavors. 

If by any proper means, as by construing liber- 
ally the present: requirements for Fellowship, or 
by changing the conditions requisite for honorary 
membership, or by establishing associate fellow- 
ship, we can identify with the Academy that bet- 
ter element, a powerful ally in our missionary 
work can be, and should be; secured. 

This subject is not new to the Academy, for in 
different forms it has been considered for several 
years, nor is it so old and trite that it may not 
be further discussed and considered, that our 
thoughts may be more crystallized, and’so form- 
ulated that an end may be reached which is gen- 
erally recognized as being desirable, if proper 
means of accomplishing it can be adopted. Many 
of these men realize the advantage that it would 
have been to them in their struggles to reach their 
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present positions in the profession, if they could 
have had opportunity of protracted mental disci- 
pline before beginning the study of medicine. 
Their greater difficulty in prosecuting their pro- 
fessional study ; the embarrassments attending 
their practice in after years, and the seemingly 
impossible task of compensating for that defect, 
have made them keenly appreciative of the ad- 
vantages which they were denied, and they are 
among the strongest advocates of the Academy’s 
purpose. In the belief of the desirability, the im- 
portance and the advantage to our cause, of form- 
ing a union with them, at as early a time as it is 
feasible to accomplish it, due consideration of the 
subject at this meeting is respectfully urged. 

With the many medical organizations, National 
and local, general and special, that have been cre- 
ated since the founding of the Academy, ample 
provision has been made for the presentation, else- 
where than in this Academy, of all scientific pa- 
pers relating to medicine which the Fellows may 
desire to present, and this session seems an ap- 
propriate time for the Academy to consider 
whether, henceforth, it had not better restrict its 
efforts exclusively to missionary work, having as 
its mission : 

1. Fostering of preliminary education, as being 
now, even more than ever before, indispensable 
for students of medicine. 

2. Advocating higher medical education and 
upholding medical colleges which afford the great- 
est facilities for proper medical education, and 
which demand a high standard of qualification of 
their students, and 

3. Advocating State control of the license to 
practice medicine, regardless of the possession of 
diplomas issued by medical colleges — making 
colleges what they should be, simply teaching 
bodies, thus stimulating to rivalry for the best 
teaching rather than for the largest classes, and 
affording the public better opportunity of judging 
of the qualifications of physicians than the pres- 
ent system of granting diplomas gives. 

Such a course would give to the Academy a 
distinctive character, which would avoid its con- 
flicting with any other organization, and would 
commend it, yet more fully, to the better element 
of our profession and io the thoughtful consider- 
ation of the laity as well. 

If the voting public, the chief source from which 
medical legislation must be secured, can be made 
to understand that the medical profession is not 
actuated by purely personal motives, but that it, 
and this Academy as well, aims to secure, for the 
benefit of the people, men of liberal education for 
the physicians of our country, their sympathy will 
be enlisted, and their feeling of self-interest would 
be an impelling motive to procure such legislative 
enactments as are essential for the welfare of the 
citizen, for the protection of the health of the 
public, and for just appreciation of the usefulness, 


the dignity, and the self-respect of the medical 
profession. They should be made to comprehend 
the fact that to that end strict requirements should 
be placed upon medical colleges, instead of con- 
tinuance of the present reckless mode of charter- 
ing them, and that each State should establish by 
law a uniform, minimum, degree of professional 
attainment to entitle one to the right to practice 
medicine within its borders, regardless of the 
source of the knowledge—thereby securing qual- 
ified physicians and declaring, by official certifi- 
cate for public registration, the standard reached 
in such an examination. 

That ‘‘no nation can be truly great if unmind- 
ful of the sanitary condition of its citizens’’! is 
evident to all, but how best to care for its citizens 
is not so definitely settled in the minds of our 
people. The established facts of sanitary science 
have led to the adoption by Governments—our 
own among the number—of many measures de- 
signed to preserve the public health. Owing to 
our form of Government, which is not paternal 
in character, much that relates to the welfare of 
the people devolves upon the individual States 
which, under the police power that it has been 
judicially affirmed they have, can legislate for the 
protection of the citizen in matters that do not 
devolve upon the general Government. This in- 
cludes the subject of legislation regarding condi- 
tions entitling physicians to the right to practice 
medicine. Already a number of the States have 
passed laws of this character defining, in various 
ways, the conditions essential to secure for physi- 
cians a right to practice, in each of those States, 
and establishing boards consisting, in part at 
least, of physicians who are charged with the 
duty of securing compliance with the law’s re- 
quirements for the protection of the public from 
unqualified medical men. Under the laws of some 
of these States no diploma of a medical college is 
recognized as entitling its owner, or holder, to a 
right to enter upon the practice of medicine within 
those States. In others such right is conceded 
under certain declared limitations. This legisla- 
tion, though of comparatively recent origin, has 
already made progress which augurs well for the 
future of the principles which this Academy ad- 
vocates. It moreover affords the Academy an ex- 
tended field of usefulness through its Fellows resi- 
dent in the different States. 

When a uniform standard of examination of 
all applicants for license to practice medicine in 
any State is established, equal justice is done to 
all. No ground remains for charges of unjust 
discrimination against any. It is in the interest 
of scientific medicine, and therefore of the public, 
that every State should enact such laws, and it is 
but natural that the medical profession, because 
of their greater familiarity with the subject, should 
lead in formulating and advocating the passage of 
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such laws for their State as their experience and 
wisdom lead them to believe to be best suited to 
secure the health and well-being of the people of 
their State. An efficient means to that end lies 
in securing for the State qualified physicians, and 
banishment of the unqualified. 

To effect reforms organized effort is required, 
and the more systematically the work is done the 
better prospect of success attends it. Should 
the Academy deem it expedient to constitute 
the Fellows resident in each State a special 
committee for that State to represent it in advo- 
cating its principles, and seeking cooperation of 
the medical organizations of such State to secure 
medical legislation having in view the proper pro- 
tection of the people, by requiring adequate pre- 
liminary and medical education to procure a li- 
cense to practice, it seems probable that the 
usefulness of the Academy could be materially 
increased; its work rendered efficient; its aims 
practically realized, and the people as well as our 
profession be benefited. It may be assumed that 
the Academy was not organized solely for the 
benefit of the student of medicine, nor even for 
the welfare of the medical profession, alone, but 
to secure for the public well qualified physicians, 
the accomplishment of which would also, inci- 
dentally, redound to the credit of our profession, 
‘Therefore it would seemi to be eminently proper 
that this Academy should advance still further in 
pursuit of its purpose, and give to its work this 
additional and practical direction, which would be 
in keeping with the spirit of progress which has 
recently been given additional impetus because 
the medical profession and the public alike are 
demanding some remedy for abuses that are at- 
tendant upon the transitional state in which the 
practice of medicine has been for the last several 
years. It is perhaps not essential that now or 
here it should be attempted to explain why this 
unfortunate state exists, but more profitable to 
recognize the fact of its existence and the general 
demand for some remedy for it. If a practicable 
plan can be adopted by this Academy by which 
it can efficiently contribute toward the accom- 
plishment of a result so much desired, it will still 
further demonstrate its usefulness, and additional 
reason for continuance of its existence. 


Dr. PRENTISS at a meeting of the International 
Medical Congress at Berlin, related the case of a 
lady, eet. 25, who had thin blonde hair, and who 
suffered from urazemic symptoms depending on an 
affection of the kidneys. Frequent injections of 
pilocarpine were given. In one month the hair 
had become changed to a chestnut color, and 
after two months it was found to be a deep black, 
the hair, moreover, being much fuller and thicker 
than before. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THE HYGIENE OF SCHOOL STUDIES. 


Read before the Medical Society of sd District of Columbia, November 
19, 1890. 


BY D. S. LAMB, M.D., 
OK WASHINGTON, D. C. 

This paper lays no claim to originality. The 
ground has been repeatedly gone over and worked 
up. The territory covered by the name ‘‘School 
Hygiene’”’ is large and full of details. I have 
chosen only the ‘‘Hygiene of School Studies.’’ 
The others are of equal importance; they are all 
interdependent. The literature is immense, 
especially that of the last ten years. This inquiry 
represents the opinion of this country, Canada, 
Great Britain, France and Belgium; and it is fair 
to assume can hardly differ from that of other 


European countries. 


Herbert Spencer says that success in the world 
depends on energy rather than information; a 
policy which crams with information undermines 
energy and defeats itself. Information rapidly 
acquired is rapidly lost; and the cramming 
method unfits the brain for healthy spontaneous 
work. The acguisition of knowledge is only part; 
it is the organization of knowledge, requiring 
time and thought, which is useful. Spencer also 
compares knowledge which is simply stored up, 
to so much intellectual fat; it must be intellectual 
muscle to be of value. 

The object of education is to prepare for what 
is commonly called ‘‘our life work;’’ and the test 
of the value of an educational course is whether 
it fulfils that end. To paraphrase Spencer’s 
words by those of another author, man must be a 
good animal to succeed in life. Abnormal use of 
the intellectual part leads to premature arrest of 
the physical. The physical, mental and moral 
must be developed together. If either is neglected 
or overworked, manhood and womanhood will be 
ill-balanced and defective. A normal exercise of 
each is reflected beneficially upon the others; a 
normal exercise of all improves the quality of 
each. Old Hippocrates said that the strength of 
the mind increases with that of the body, 

The first requisite then of a child is to be well; 
for the child as a child; asthe promise of a future 
man or woman; and as a coming industrial in- 
dividual. There cannot be a sound mind in an 
unsound body. 

In all countries pretending to any degree of 
civilization, past and present, the schoolmaster 
has been and is an important member of society. 
It has been found most convenient and satisfac- 
tory by the majority of the people to delegate at 
least secular education of their children to one 
who makes a specialty of that work, and who, 
inferentially, is best qualified to do it. Among 
the Greeks he was called Paidagogos, a leader of 
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boys; afterwards a teacher of children, boys and 
girls. He often walked about with his scholars 
in the open air, asking and answering questions. 
Thus they acquired knowledge and health to- 
gether. The spelling of the word changed from 
paid to ped would suggest this custom of leading 
the children afoot; as if from the latin pes, pedis, 
a foot. With this in mind if I might coin a word, 
I would say that sedagogue expresses the modern 
custom of teaching children, while sitting. The 
schoolmaster sits down with his scholars in a 
class room, properly or improperly lighted, 
heated and ventilated; conducing to mental 
effort or mental inertia. . 

I question whether by less session and more 
motion the scholar may not acquire as much use- 
ful knowledge of men and things in less time and 
at less cost to health. At the same time it must 
not be forgotten that the disabilities under which 
children labor, are often due, at least in part, to 
faulty regulations or absence of regulations at 
home. The first question is asto the maximum 
time a child may be required or permitted to 
study during any one day; for the present, ex- 
cluding home study. Many of the writers ex- 
press the conviction that except for kindergarten 
work, children should not enter school before the 
age of 8 years; that besides acquiring a greater 
measure of health up to that age, and diminish- 
ing very greatly the liability to contract conta- 
gious diseases, a child will learn as much, indeed 
more, after that age, than if he began his school 
studies earlier. 

From the age of 7 to 9, the maximum number 
of hours of daily study should not exceed three. 
The 
State Medical Society of Rhode Island has ex- 
pressed its opinion that three is enough. From 
12 to 15 years, five to six hours. From 15 to 18 
These statements are based 
on those of Drs. Newsholme of London, Chan- 
cellor and Rohé of Baltimore. Dr. Newsholme 
is a graduate of the Department of Public Health 
of the University of London, and Health Officer 
of Clapham; and the author of a work on ‘‘School 
Hygiene,’’ London, 1887. Dr. Rohé, of Baltimore, 
is the author of a ‘“Text-Book of Hygiene,’’ Phil- 
adelphia and London, 1890. Dr. Chancellor was 
and may yet be the Secretary of the Maryland 
Board of Health, and read a paper on ‘‘School 
Hygiene,’’ published by the Board in its 7th Re- 
port, 1888. 

The New York Medico-Legal Society has de- 
clared its opinion that in primary schools three 
hours a day of study is enough. 

In England it is stated that good voluntary 
attention in children from 10 to 12 years of age, 
is exhausted by four varied lessons, requiring 
mental effort of half an hour each, in the fore- 
noon, with intervals of relief. After the midday 
meal, the capacity of voluntary attention is gen- 


erally reduced one-half; and not more than two 
half-hour lessons requiring mental effort can be 
given with profit. This makes three hours of 
actual mental work in six hours of school time. 

The experience of ten to twelve thousand pupils 
covering twelve to fifteen years, shows that the 
general average school time is fully double the 
psychological limit of the capacity of the average 
child, for lessons requiring mental effort. Beyond 
that limit, instruction is profitless. In England 
there are what are called half-time schools, for 
children who are at work part of the day in 
factories, etc. They have the same curriculum 
as the whole or six-hour scholars. The book 
attainments of the three-hour scholars are fully 
equal to those of the six. More than that, the 
three-hour children get through the fourth stan- 
dard or grade by the nine and a half year; while 
the six-hour children, with double the time de- 
voted to the same studies, fail to get through be- 
fore the ten and a half to the eleventh year. The 
cost of the long time schools is about double that 
of the short. 

More than that, the half-time scholars show a 
greater aptitude of application, superior alertness 
and efficiency. 

In this connection I would mention Roth’s 
‘Elements of School Hygiene,’’ London, 1886; 
and especially the veteran Edwin Chadwick, the 
well known sanitarian, who died so recently; his 
book called ‘‘The Health of Nations,’’ reviewed 
by Benjamin Ward Richardson; 2 vols., 1887. 

The French law prescribes three hours in the 
morning and the same in the afternoon. The 
School Commission of the Academy of Medicine, 
Paris, reported in 1888, that in the primary 
schools, which are divided into three grades and 
include children from 6 to 13 years, those in the 
lowest school should have daily but three anda 
half hours, in the middle school four and a half, 
and in the upper school five and a half hours of 
mental work with two hours of bodily exercises. 
But there-should be no study at home. The 
‘‘Hygiene Scolaire’’ of Dr. Riant, Professor of 
Hygiene, Paris, 1884, is an authoritative work. 
The time is longer in Sweden, Denmark and Ger- 
many. I would here call attention to the article 
of Prof. Axel Key, of Stockholm, in the Popular 
Science Monthly for November. It is a transla- 
tion of his paper read before the International 
Medical Congress at Berlin, 1890, subject, 
‘“‘School Life in Relation to Growth and Health.’’ 

Opinions differ as to the limit of daily mental 
work in adults. Dr. Bain, of Aberdeen, says 
that in that citv are as hard heads and as hard 
workers as in any other part of Great Britain, but 
that four hours steady mental labor are as much 
as is good for them. Cuvier was usually en- 
gaged for seven hours daily in his scientific re- 
searches; but they were not of a nature to require 
continuous thought. Walter Scott declared that 
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he worked for three hours with pleasure, but be- 
yond about four hours he worked with pain. Dr. 
Dally, of Paris, says that a man 20 years old can- 
aot do intellectual work with profit beyond eight 
hours daily. Beyond this limit there will be 
fatigue, cerebral anzemia or congestion, disgust 
and impossibility to work. Generally it is neces- 
sary to limit the time to six hours or even less. 

In a conference of the Board of Health of Bal- 
timore a few years since, Dr. Chancellor and 
Prof. Hill stated that their own children were 
being taught at home. Dr. Chancellor said that 
his children had begun their studies at eight 
years of age, at which time they scarcely knew 
the alphabet. From that time to the ages of 12 
and 13 respectively they studied for not more 
than two hours daily five days in the week, 
and nine months in the year. They were 
well up in the English branches, could read, 
write, and speak fluently the French and Ger- 
man, and translated fairly Italian; were making 
good progress in Latin and Greek, geometry and 
the natural sciences. 

Prof. Hill gave similar testimony. His chil- 
dren studied only in the morning; had begun at 
8 years of age; but were quite as far advanced as 
school children who had begun at 5 or 6. ‘Prof. 
Newell believed that with two hours in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon, the children would 
learn as much and probably more than with the 
present arrangement. 

The subject of ome studies or preparation for 
school, has engaged the attention of school hy- 
gienists. Circular letter No. 26 of the State 
Board of Health of Pennsylvania recommends 
that no scholar under 12 or 13 years of age should 
be required to study at home. I have already 
quoted from the report of the Commission of the 
Academy of Medicine of France against home 
studies. M. Beurier said that it was the evening 
work at home or elsewhere which was responsible 
for over-pressure. 

Dr. Crichton-Brown, in his report of, inspection 
of the elementary schools of London, 1884, is 
especially caustic in his condemnation of home 
studies for young children. He says the princi- 
ple is bad. Even when the labor is small in 
quantity, it stirs up and irritates an exhausted 
and feeble brain, and interferes with sleep. It 
worries and torments the child, and prevents the 
relaxation and entire diversion of the current of 
thought which ought to follow the dismission 
from school. He says it is resorted to nine times 
in ten because the year’s work cannot be done by 
the scholars in the regular school hours. 

Dr, Roth believes that the preparation of the 
lessons should be made in school hours. News- 
holme is more moderate. He says that home 
lessons should be reduced to a minimum; should 
not require to be done in the evening; should 
rather take the form of recapitulation of work 


done during the day, than break into new work. 
That parents can best judge whether home les- 
sons are doing harm, and should at once inform 
the teacher. These lessons often leave too little 
time for meals and recreation. 

It is not to be supposed that the school hours 
are devoted to continuous mental labor; or that 
the same subject is pursued continuously for 
hours together. Sustained effort in one direction 
is quite limited, and beyond that limit, dangerous. 

As to how much of a six-hour school day 
should be given to mental labor and how much 
to manual work and recreation, opinions, as 
might be supposed, differ; and yet most school 
hygienists may be divided into two classes; 
namely, those who demand one-third of the time 
for manual work and recreation, and those who 
demand one-half. The latter view was taken by 
a unanimous vote of the Congress of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science, of 
1883. 

For continuous mental work the maximum 
time should be, according to Chadwick: 5 to 7 
years of age, fifteen minutes; 7 to 10 years, 
twenty minutes; 10 to 12 years, twenty-five min- 
utes; 12 to 15 years, thirty minutes. Newsholme 
says that these limits are too restricted for higher 
ages and interesting subjects, but that the princi- 
ple is most important. The standard of mental 
labor may be set at arithmetic; for the average of 
school children, under skilful teaching, the time 
should be restricted to the hours named. 

The model school of Brussels has adopted a 
uniform system for all classes, of three-quarter 
hour lessons and one-quarter recreation. Lessons 
in the natural sciences, physics, chemistry, and 
mechanics never more than a half-hour. Chan- 
cellor believes that there should be a ten minutes 
interval at the end of every hour. He also sug- 
gests that Wednesday be the holiday instead of 
Saturday. 

The indication is to vary the subjects of in- 
struction from hour to hour. Thus the mechanical 
work of writing may be followed by object les- 
sons and experimental lectures. Language or 
history, which exercises the memory, may alter- 
nate with mathematics, which exercises the reason. 

The capacity of attention, though of course 
limited, increases with age and the growth of the 
body, and also with skilful teaching. Some 
teachers, though good students and hard workers, 
are unable to impart knowledge. The capacity 
of attention is aiso increased by ai ieast one-fifth 
by good lighting, heating and ventilating. And 
the morning hours are found to be better for 
mental work than those of the afternoon. The 
alternation of physical and mental work relieves 
the eyes, diminishing the danger of myopia; 
awakes attention; preserves the strength of the 
body, and rests the mind. 

From what has already been said, it may be 
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deduced that at least ten minutes of the class 
hour should be given up to bodily exercise in 
some form. And in every three consecutive 
school hours there should also be from fifteen to 
thirty minutes’ recess. Newsholme also suggests 
a few minutes’ break in the middle of a study. 

Where practicable the recreation should be in 
the open air. In this particular teachers are not 
as positive as they should be. Children are per- 
mitted to remain in the school rooms and even 
attend to some mental work, instead of being re- 
quired, if their health permit, to clothe them- 
selves according to the season and weather, and 
spend the recess in the open air. For this pur- 
pose of course playgrounds are necessary, and in 
choosing a site for a schoolhouse, the matter of 
sufficient playground should be one of the first 
requisites. 

Of the forms of manual labor, I may speak 
only in a general way. A carpenter’s shop is 
the form usually adopted. It well repays the 
cost of any expense and labor bestowed upon it. 
Under the supervision of the instructor the 
ae can refit the woodwork of the building 
itself. 

Cooking is useful, especially for girls, though 
not them alone, for many boys also take the in- 
struction. Where practicable, housekeeping also. 
A writer of note, whose name I have forgotten, 
strongly recommends a model nursery, as part of 
the education of girls, in all finishing schools 
and training colleges. He calls attention to the 
ignorance of young married women in the man- 
agement of infants, and says it is a cause of the 
unnecessarily high death-rate among them. 

Of recreations there is a great variety. The sim- 
plest is the promenade; using the muscles of the 
limbs,trunk, abdomen and neck. The military drill 
is much recommended and extensively used. It is 
liked by the boys; it corrects to some extent 
some bodily defects; promotes a sense of duty, 
order, obedience to command, self-restraint, 
punctuality, and patience; and gives suppleness 
to the joints, making the action prompt and easy. 
It is found that the drill is more effectively and 
permanently taught in the infantile and juvenile 
period than in adolescent and adult age. 

Beside the immediate benefit to the child, 
there is a large saving of time and expense in 
after life. when the grown man, with a calling in 
life, becomes a member of the National Guard. 
It has been found too that the use of firearms is 
more quickly and perfectly acquired by the edu- 
cated than the ignorant. It is estimated that in 
England it costs as much to properly drill and 
teach and keep an ignorant farm hand as fifty 
school lads. Chadwick proposes that after the 
acquisition of the drill in the juvenile period, en- 
couragement should be given for volunteer exer- 
cises in the use of firearms. It is believed that 
the mixed physical and mental training would 


add one-third to the civil force of the country, 
and more than a third to its military power. 

In England the naval drill is also used; and it 
can be readily understood that besides the ad- 
vantages derived from the military drill, there 
are those obtained by the use of the muscles in 
climbing. The cavalry drill has been recom- 
mended for the middle and higher classes, where 
practicable. 

Leaping, running, ball play, cricket, are other 
forms of recreation more or less available. And 
fencing is useful as developing the muscles of the 
trunk and limbs; and requiring great activity of 
mind and quickness of vision. 

Singing and instrumental music are useful, 
charming the mind. Singing develops and 
strengthens the muscles of the chest; increases 
the breathing power of the lungs, preventing pul- 
monary disease to some extent; and lays the 
foundation of a correct modulation of the voice. 

Excursions into the country are strongly 
recommended by writers as having many ad- 
vantages. There is an opportunity to learn val- 
uable lessons in natural history and become 
familiar with ordinary plants. The faculty of 
observation is developed, and the association of 
teacher and scholar awakens feelings of compan- 
ionship and accord; the occasion is looked for as 
a time of pleasure; to be deprived of it is a pun- 
ishment or misfortune. In Austria the boys are 
taught gardening; the grounds around the school 
being partly used for that purpose. 

Visits to museums and other places of public 
interest afford a large field for useful and pleas- 
ureable instruction, 

There is another most useful recreation which 
I have long thought should form part of the 
school curriculum. It is swimming. This of 
course includes bathing, which to some school 
children, is perhaps a novelty. The advantages 
of the teaching go without saying. The mus- 
cles are developed; the circulation and nerve 
power improved; there is much pleasure in the 
exercise; children become accustomed to the 
water; their fears are diminished, and many un- 
fortunate accidents would be prevented, News- 
holme strongly insists on it; also Sir Charles 
Reed, in his report to the Educational Council of 
London; Janssen, the Medical Officer of Health 
of Brussels, and Dr. Riant, of Paris. I do not 
know as a fact that any school board has adopted 
it as a part of the teaching; but the evident in- 
terest in the subject indicates that it will be 
adopted. 

Many of the forms of recreation named are 
more or less available for girls; so that there is 
no good reason for their failing to develop a good 
physique. 

Where gymnastics can be had, the Swedish 
system, or system of Ling, is that most highly 
recommended. 
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At this point I would call attention to what I 
believe to be a new feature in the recreations of 
children. In the English Jilustrated Magazine 
for November is a short article describing how 
some of the public school buildings of London 
have been opened in the evenings from 7 to 9:30 
o'clock, for the children to play; no study being 
allowed. The results have been gratifying. I 
am also told that the Boston school playgrounds 
were opened during the last summer for a similar 
purpose. This action is very desirable in cities, 
where otherwise the children play upon the 
streets. 

As to the evil effects of over-pressure, that is 
an excess of school hours or lessons bevond the 
capacity of the scholar, it may be said in a gen- 
eral way that if a boy or girl eats heartily and 
sleeps well, it is scarcely possible that there is 
overwork. The average amount of sleep required 
from 4 to 7 years of age is eleven hours; 7 to 10 
years, ten and a half hours; 10 to 15 years, nine 
to ten hours; 15 to 20 years, nine hours. This 
implies that the child sleeps in a well ventilated 
and properly heated room. It must be noted 
that parents are to some extent responsible for 
loss of sleep by their children, in permitting them 
to spend their evenings in amusements which de- 
tain them to a late hour and are often otherwise 
insanitary. 

The more brain work a child does, the more 
food it requires. Half starved children, though 
attaining high standing in their classes, are apt 
to be small in stature and feeble of muscle. If 
the food is plain and wholesome, the best guide 
to the quantity required is the child’s own appe- 
tite. The midday luncheon is better, at least in 
the winter time, if it can be had warm. In Paris, 
the Director of Education authorizes janitors to 
provide and sell to the children warm food. It 
seems to me that with a little effort, the same de- 
sirable result might be attained here. 

Parents are in many cases responsible for their 
children attending school without breakfast and 
sometimes without luncheon, That these chil- 
dren should soon become fatigued and listless 
may rightly be expected. 

A further test of the absence of pressure is in 
the increase in the weight of the child. Dr. Bow- 
ditch, of Boston, made 14,000 examinations of 
boys, and 11,000 of girls between the ages of 5 
and 16. The yearly increase in weight of the 
boys was 4, 4, 5, 5, 6, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14 pounds; 
of the girls, 3.5, 4, 4.5, 5, 5, 6-5, 9.5, 10.5, 10, 
7-5, © pounds. Should a scholar fail to reach 
these averages it becomes desirable to inquire 
into his food, clothing, amount of sleep and ex- 
ercise. If these appear to be sufficient, then 
whether there is mental strain. 

Prof. Key, in the article mentioned, furnishes 
some useful information in regard to growth and 
weight, based on an examination of 15,000 boys 


and 3,000 girls. It appears that children grow 
rapidly from March to July or August, with but 
little increase in weight; then to November gain 
rapidly in weight, but not much in height. From 
November to March, again, the growth is small, 

The prevalence of myopia or nearsigiitedness 
among school children is well known. Some 
statistics are simply appalling; such as that 100 
per cent. of students at Heidelburg are myopic; 
while on the contrary, Widmark’s examination 
of school children at Stockholm, under 7 years of 
age, showed a total absence of myopia. The 
‘causes are well known; bad light, bad air, over- 
heating, unsuitable desks and benches, bad print 
and small type. Some form of ear disease, or- 
ganic or functional, was found in 23 per cent. of 
6,000 Berlin school children, and Drs. Sexton, of 
New York, and Percival, of Baltimore, are said 
to have arrived at similar results. Spinal curva- 
ture due to improperly constructed desks and 
seats and bad positions of body. Pulmonary con- 
sumption is said to originate frequently during 
school life from bad ventilation, over-heating, 
cold draughts, improper position of body, insufh- 
cient food and excessive mental strain. Digestive 
disturbances are frequent from the use of improper 
food, irregularity of meals and insufficient closet 
accommodations. 

Diseases of the nervous system point more 
directly to over-pressure in the absence of other 
recognizable cause. Headaches are frequent; 
hysteria and imitative affections; found oftener 
in girls than boys. Dr. McLane Hamilton says, 
that over 20 per cent. of the school-children of 
New York City have chorea. Dr. Crichton- 
Brown says, that there is an increase of nearly 
35 per cent. in the mortality from hydrocephalus, 
and tbe increase is in children over 5 years of age. 
And this, too, in face of the fact of a generally 
diminished mortality in children. I would refer 
again to Prof. Key’s statistics showing large per- 
centuges of illness in school children. 

Many writers edvocate the appointment of 
Medical Inspectors of schools. There has been 
such a medical service in Paris since 1836. The 
city of Brussels is a model in this respect. The 
officer looks after whatever pertains’to the sub- 
_ject of school hygiene, and makes report upon 
the same. In those cities also, he gives treat- 
ment toscholars who are in need. Elmira, N, Y., 
and Boston, each has its Medical Inspector, who 
not only oversees the school hygiene, but is an 
instructor of the teachers on the subject. The 
advantages of having such an officer are obvious. 

Much school study is dry and dull. Effort 
should be made to have it pleasurable. Children 
come to school with cheerfulness and mirth. 
These may be developed and utilized for educa- 
tional purposes. Over strict silence exacted in 
some schools is cimply painful; it is the sup- 
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incompatibie with a healthy influence. No child 
can be healthily developed without gladness. 

Examinations have been severely criticised by 

many school hygienists. Prof. Hallowell thinks 
that the wear and tear of examinations is very 
injurious, especially to girls. Chancellor says 
that in the last quarter of the year the pressure 
begins ; and as a result, we have nervous prostra- 
tion, fainting spells, nasal hemorrhages, St. 
Vitus’ dance, etc. 
_ Dr. Crichton-Brown says that examinations, 
instead of being tests of school work, have been 
to a great extent the aim and guiding principle; 
and whatever educational fruits they may have 
yielded, they produce a large crop of nervousness. 
Prof. Huxley calls examinations the educational 
abomination of the present day, in that the 
young people are stimulated to work at high 
pressure by the incessant competition. 

Examinations have an educational value, when 
well conducted ; they detect weak points; they 
sbow how future efforts may be made more suc- 
cessful. They are, however, only means to an 
end, and a temptation to over-pressure. They do 
not show the best result of a teacher’s work ; his 
personal influence in the training of the mental 
and moral faculties; and the influence of an up- 
right and consistent example. And they should 
be limited to the work actually done by the 
scholar. 

The following description by Charles Dickens, 
of Dr. Blimber’s school, will bear repetition : 
It “‘ was a great hot-house in which there was a 
forcing apparatus constantly at work. Mental 
green peas were produced at Christmas and in- 
tellectual asparagus all the year round. Nature 
was of no consequence at all; no matter what a 
young gentleman was intended to bear, Dr. Blim- 
ber made him bear to order, somehow or other. 
This was very pleasant and ingenious, but the 
system of forcing was attended with the usual 
disadvantages; there was not the right taste to 
the premature productions, and they did not 
keep well. And people did say that the doctor 
had rather overdone it with young Toots, who 
when he had whiskers, left off having brains,’’ 


THE PSYCHOPATHIC SEQUENCES OF 
HEREDITARY ALCOHOLIC ENTAIL- 
MENT. 


t Valley Medical Association, at Louisville, 
y., October oth, 1890. 


BY C. H. HUGHES, M.D., 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY AND NEUROLOGY, MARION SIMS 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, LATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE MISSOURI STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM NO. I, ETC. 


Nothing in neuropathology is now plainer than 
the retrograde heredity of chronic alcoholics. 
“The alcoholic poison interferes with the highly 
organized physiological movements of the psy- 
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chical centres, arrests and perverts the complex 
activities of the cerebral cortex and begins a 
decadent and perverted neural metamorphosis 
that goes on from one stage of instability to an- 
other, until the final ending of all neural insta- 
bility is reached (unless fortuitously arrested) in 
dementia or imbecility and death, when even per- 
verted neural force can no longer be evolved. 
The evolution of the cerebro-psychical centres 
thus arrested or perverted, ends in final dissolu- 
tion and extinction of type. 

The neuropathic thrall of entailed alcoholism 
is no new theme to neurologists. It was familiar 
to Benjamin Rush, and the researches of Morel in 
the field of neuropathic degeneracy sequent to 
ancestral alcoholic excess, have been so often 
affirmed and reaffirmed by credible medical testi- 
mony that no doubt now remains in the medical 
mind of the power of excessive ancestral alco- 
holic indulgence to pervert neuropsychic func- 
tion in the descendants of victims of this vicious 
disease. 

We need not dispute the point as to whether 
alcoholism is a vice or disease, for it is and it 
may be both or either, and whether it in the be- 
ginning be one or both its ending is always in 
disease, which is either the beginning or continu- 
ance of a transmitted neuropathic or neuro- 
psychopathic heritage. 

If the first generation, as Morel has observed, 
shows immorality, alcoholic excess and brutal 
degradation, the second one will usually show, 
as he also observed, hereditary drunkenness, 
maniacal attacks and general paralysis or some 
similar psychopathic affection. The third gener- 
ation may show sobriety, but instead of the 
transmitted drunkenness, the hereditary neuro- 
pathic perversion will probably reveal itself as 
Morel saw it, in hypochondria, mania, lypemania 
and tendency to homicide and suicide; and we 
shall see in the fourth and after-coming genera- 
tions feeble intelligence, stupidity, early insanity 
and the beginning of the end of the family in 
extinction. 

All alienists have confirmed this observation of 
Morel, and the fatal heritage of chronic alcoholic 
toxzemia is proven upon those living within the 
walls of asylums for the insane the world over, 
and in every walk of life without, and upon the 
cadavers of those who have died under the 
power of this neuro-toxic force. We no longer 
need the extensive clinical observations of Mag- 
nan nor the later pathological researches of 
Bevan Lewis for proof. The diseased arterioles, 
the granular degenerations of the nerve cells, 
pericellular and perivascular nuclei proliferation, 
aneurismal dilatations and exudative and indura- 
tive cerebral changes, are too familiar now to be 
longer doubted, and witnesses too many to be 
here enumerated, embracing all who have clinic- 
ally studied inebriety, attest the fact that the 
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habitual long-continued use of alcohol as a bev- 
erage in excessive quantity in one generation 
makes an indelible impress upon the nerve sta- 
bility of the generations that follow. 

It has the undoubted power of engendering 
neuropathic and psychopathic conditions dzrectly 
in the individual, besides a great number of extra- 
neural morbid conditions, as the oft-observed and 
no longer doubted delirium tremens, epilepsy, in- 
sanity and imbecility, paralysis and the neuritides 
of drunkards show, and the morbid entailments 
of alcoholic excess do not stop with the individual 
as we have seen. They pass over in greater 
force to his descendants. This is the gospel of 
science. ‘These morbid endowments of the drink 
habit are more apparent in the drunkard’s pro- 
geny, for the reason that his children come into 
the world dowered with less power of neurotic 
resistance to the depressing and perverting as- 
saults of alcohol and its compounds upon the in- 
tegrity of the ganglion cells of the cerebrum and 
the nervous centres of the whole cerebro-spinal 
axis and sympathetic system. 

By reason of a better organic heritage and the 
greater inherent power of vital resistance; the 
drinking person may show but little of the in- 
roads his alcoholic excesses are making upon the 
physiological soundness of his cerebro-spinal and 
ganglionic ceutres. An occasional or single epi- 
leptic seizure during a debauch, or none at all, 
during a life given to drink, some perversions of 
disposition or mental depression, or a day or two 
of trance following a prolonged spree once or 
twice in a life-time, or none of these evidences of 
cerebro-psychical damage may so markedly ap- 
pear. (Thesubject of alcoholic trance is largeiy a 
subject to be treated here as its forensic merits 
require. On this subject we content ourself 
now with a simple note: vide fints.) 

None of these positive and more directly per- 
ceptible consequences of alcoholic damage may 
appear directly in the individual, He may go 
through life moderately full of alcohol, able to 
attend in a fairly good manner to the routine de- 
mands of his business, to be cut off prematurely 
under some slight extra organic strain (for one of 
his extraordinary hereditary endowment of nerve 
resistance), by an apoplexy—cerebral or pul- 
monary—which another less strongly endowed 
for resistance by nature, would have withstood. 
His ganglionic centres fail him in some vital 
crisis, and the ‘‘ silver cord is loosed ’’ forever. 

The nerve mechanism, which never escapes in 
the habitual or periodic excessive drinker, but 
more especially in the regular so-called moderate 
social drinker (who never sprees, though seldom 
refuses when asked to drink, who takes his regu- 
lar evening nuight-cap and morning eye-opener 
and tri-daily appetizer) is the vaso- motor system. 
This failure causes the pneumoniac to die from 
an attack of lung fever of no greater severity of 


causation than that of which his non-drinking 
fellow in the next bed promptly recovers. He 
may die prematurely of an over-worked kidney 
or an over-taxed liver, by reason of ganglionic 
paralysis (and I believe that over-distension of 
the renal circulation from the general vascular 
hyperzemia of over-brain-strain and alcoholic 
stimulation combined, are the remote causative 
factors of Bright’s disease), and neither he nor 
his friends may think that alcohol has done him 
harm. 

But look at the drinking man’s children! He 
may have been himself a very proper and ap- 
parently healthy citizen, beginning in early life a 
regular business, and having acquired and filled 
a regular and honorable business place in the 
world, and never seriously sick till the last acute 
illness that suddenly carries him off before his 
physiologically appointed time. 

Why is one child an idiot or imbecile, another 
erratic, moody, violent, visionary, melancholic, 
or insane, epileptic choreic, or suddenly criminal 
despite the best of training and environment, 
especially among his latest offspring, while only 
the children born of his loins earlier in life, when 
alcoholic excess had made no organic impress 
upon him, are ordinarily healthy in mind and 
body? 

The habitual disturbances of organic function 
—morbid physiological exaltation and reactionary 
morbid depression, through increased vascular 
relaxation and consequent capillary congestion 
may not materially affect the integrity of func- 
tion in the matured cells of the psychical centres 
of the parent of sober lineage, so as to markedly 
modify their matured and long-established habit 
of acting, but in the drunkard’s child who starts 
unstably endowed by hereditary neuropathic en- 
tailment resulting from an ancestor’s alcoholic 
excess, the resistence power of the parent or 
parents in early life is not in the child’s organism. 
He is a step lower than his father or mother, or 
both, if they were habitual drinkers, in the scale 
of organic degradation, and has in consequence 
feebler resistance to the assaults, not only of 
alcohol from within, but of adverse environments 
from without, and they reveal this hereditary 
organic degradation in erratic actions, morbid, 
insane and criminal conduct—conduct which in 
them is always the offspring in whole or in part, 
of disease—disease within. Their environment 
leads them irresistibly into crime, like the cir- 
cumstances without which cause in them disease 
their parents had not shown, and erime their 
parents would have resisted. Upon them, con- 
sequentiy, influences without their organisms re- 
sisted by others have an overpowering force. 

The drunkard’s child’s crime is not all his vol- 
untary crime, nor his vice engendered disease, all 
disease of his own making. His father, or his 
father’s father or mother may have deliberately 
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chosen that which, with all its voluntary seeming 
in the boy, is become to him an inexorable morbid 
fate, appearing as immoral conduct. ‘‘ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.”’ 

With this too cursory preliminary review of 
what we know of the hereditary neurotic enthrall- 
ment of alcohol, we record an interesting hypo- 
thetical case, which we will suppose to cover the 
facts in an important medico-legal record of en- 
tailed alcoholic disease and crime perpetrated 
under its fatal sway. 


HYPOTHETICAL CASE. 


Suppose a young man approaching his major- 
ity, naturally kind of heart, not reared in crime 
nor in the slums of a city’s poverty quarters, 
but in comfortabie circumstances, and fairly edu- 
cated among correct people, commits an unpro- 
voked murder of one of the dearest and nearest 
of his friends. In his family the following ab- 
normal traits appear: On the maternal side a 
grandfather is a man of excess in eating, drink- 
ing, etc.; inebriate and melancholy, and he dies 
of apoplexy. An only son survives him long 
enough to develop inebriety and die of drink in 
his youth. A brother is like himself, and dies a 
drunkard. Sisters and cousins in varying de- 
grees, according to environment, exhibit the 
same failing. A grandmother at an early age 
drank liquor to excess, and died prematurely in 
consequence of excessive drink. All the sons of 
the grandmother’s sisters died young in conse- 
quence of drink. Of the remaining ancestry of 
this alcohol-tainted organism, one uncle was, 
from early youth, addicted to alcoholic indul- 
gence, his thirst for drink becoming finally in- 
satiable, and he died of delirium tremens in early 
manhood, after previous attacks of acute alcoholic 
insanity. Another uncle was also addicted from 
his early youth to the use of alcohol to inebriety, 
and final melancholia and insanity with delusions 
of dread and suspicion, Several sisters of these 
two men were victims of the hereditary failing, 
among them the mother of the supposed young 
man we are considering. The boy’s father, too, 
was in early life, before the boy’s birth, an in- 
temperate man, and the boy himself was from 
early puberty intemperate, unstable and choreic, 
and had suffered in childhood from a physical 
shock to his nervous system, caused by a violent 
fall. This young man in question, when under 
the influence of liquor, was a markedly changed 
man, and when the time of one of his periodically 
recurring sprees would come around, he was like- 
wise very different from his natural self, being 
moody, listless, drowsy and melancholy; and 
after indulging in his inordinate craving and un- 
natural appetite, he would become exhilerated, 
reckless of danger, excessively cheerful at times, 
and extremely violent towards, and suspicious of 


his best friend, filled with morbid fears and 
dreads and suspicions. When sober he was 
nervous, restless and unhappy, and whenever he 
got a taste of liquor he would invariably drink to 
excess—drinking to exhaustion, prostration and 
illness in consequence of his excesses. Suppose 
for five or ten years the life of such a person was 
almost one continual succession of sprees—sup- 
pose such a man after such a life, and at the close 
of a several weeks’ prolonged spree, takes the 
life of his best friend by manual violence while 
struggling to get money from this friend who had 
refused it, and with the aid of an accomplice 
takes money, jewelry and other valuables from 
his person, pawns some of the things for liquor, 
making no attempt to escape, and not appearing 
to remember or realize the enormity of the crime 
committed, remains in the neighborhood of the 
murder intoxicated until arrested, remembering 
the fact of the robbery, but not believing the 
party robbed and maltreated was dead or seri- 
ously injured. 

This is a common kind of inebriate crime. 
This picture would answer for the ordinary por- 
traiture of the average inebriate criminal ar- 
raigned in our courts of justice. It is of neces- 
sity so drawn as not to describe personal cases 
that have come under my professional care, but 
it is true to inebriate nature, as I have seen it all 
too pitiably and painfully portrayed, and will 
answer well for a composite picture of morbid, as 
contradistinguished from purely immoral in- 
ebriety andcrime. The picture is not overdrawn, 
but is faithfully true to nature. 

I have purposely put in a criminal motive in 
the above hypothesis that the natural semblance 
to crime may appear just as it appears in many 
cases of insanity. The inebriate and the insane 
person act, unless totally demented, from motive 
more or less apparent, but the hidden springs of 
human conduct in both are different from those 
in the rational and healthy mind. A different 
combination of morbid influences, ancestral and 
immediate, in the nervous organism of the chronic 
inebriate or the periodic inebriate unites with his 
environment in the drink-enthralled man, from 
that which influences and determines ordinary 
human conduct in sane and temperate men. 

1. Assuming the above hypothetical case to be 
true, what would be your judgment as to the ex- 
istence or non-existence of hereditary alcoholic 
degeneracy and impairment of the brain, and the 
existence or non-existence of dipsomania, or in- 
voluntary and resistless impulse to drink alco- 
holic liquors to excess, in the case of the sup- 
posed youth, and degree of irresponsibility from 
drink ? 

2. What was the mental condition of the sup- 
posed person when he committed this unlawful 
deed ? 

3. What is the effect on the mind and on the 
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will of such an inherited taint, united with the 
state of chronic alcoholism, as in the case of 
such a supposed youth ? 

Such, with more or less completeness of specific 
detail, is the character of the hypothetical case 
and interrogatories, of late years propounded in 
our courts to the expert in psychiatry, for the 
neuropathic entailments of chronic ancestral al- 
coholism. Thanks to an enlightened judiciary 
in some of the American States, aided by the 
wise and judicious efforts of our medico-legal so- 
cieties, inebriety has become a recognized ex- 
tenuation and often complete and just excuse for 
crime perpetrated under its potent and often re- 
sistless morbid influence, and the following or 
something like them, are still the customary in- 
terrogatories propounded, pro forma by the 
counsel for the State : 

1. Is it your opinion that such a supposed 
person was unable to distinguish between right 
and wrong? 

Or, perchance, the more enlightened and just 
interrogatory like the following is offered by the 
State : 

‘* Will you say that a person so affected could 
not tell that an act which he committed was 
wrong, or if conscious that it was wrong—is it 
your opinion that he was incapable of resisting 
the impulse to commit it by reason of disease 
hereditarily entailed or acquired ?”’ 

It were fortunate for the unfortunate victim of 
the faulty and imperiously unstable neuropathic 
heritage of long-continued or hereditarily trans- 
mitted alcoholic indulgence, if a wise, humane 
and considerate counsel and court secure such 
just instructions in such clear conformity with the 
facts of clinical observation and experience as the 
last interrogatory would warrant, for inebriety 
either in its periodic or continuous forms is a 
disease, as much so as the recognized and ac- 
knowledged phases of insanity, epilepsy, idiocy 
and imbecility it both directly and indirectly en- 
genders, and while in considering it in its medico- 
legal relations, we have also to consider the ac- 
companying factor of a once-normal volition, we 
have in the inebriate a mind and will, always 
more or less modified, perverted, deranged by 
disease. Alcohol being itself a directly toxic 
agent, in its influence on the brain and allied 
nervous system as well as potently poisonous to 
the blood itself in any considerable quantity, and 
especially so as all experience proves, when long 
continued, in excess, in either the individual or 
his ancestors. 

It is, indeed, a strange phenomenon of the 
human mind in its forensic relations that an 
agent which the world recognizes and acknowl- 
edges as the parent of pauperism, insanity and 
crime, and the chief direct or indirect populator 
of penal, eleemosynary and correctional institu- 
tions, and the proven cause of so much disease, 


misery and death, should be held responsible to 
the extent it is before our judicial tribunals, when 
the hapless and often hopeless and helpless vic- 
tims of its vicious power are arraigned to answer 
for crime committed through its influence over 
their involuntarily enslaved organisms--organ- 
isms often prenatally predestined to pathological 
perversion (as most of the unfortunate inmates of 
asylums for the insane are organically prede- 
termined to an aberrant course of life conduct), 
through the alcoholic excesses or other neuro- 
athic disorders of ancestors, or through a pre- 
ocious drink-craving, however engendered, 
whether ancestrally or self-acquired, and pre- 
maturely and excessively indulged, to the harm 
of the delicate machinery of the brain, 

The force of physiological habit is recognized 
in all of our dealings with men. Why, then, 
should courts ignore the power of that neuro- 
pathic thralldom which alcohol undoubtedly en- 
genders in certain individuals, to their harm and 
the harm of the world about them, enchaining, 
enslaving and perverting conduct, until the un- 
fortunate slave of its vicious sway is no more in 
harmony with his natural self, unperverted by 
this disease, than the lawfully and justly con- 
signed inmate of a lunatic asylum is? 

The dipsomaniac is as sureiy perverted and de- 
ranged in his brain and connected nervous sys- 
tem as any other lunatic, and the confirmed in- 
ebriate claims our sympathy and succor and the 
kindly consideration of the law, because he is 
the victim of disease. It is for humanity and 
law to decide in each individual instance, how- 
ever, how far on the one hand inebriety should 
extenuate crime, and to what extent on the other 
it should punish the volition that may have en- 
gendered the disease. It is a plain proposition, 
which admits of no doubtful interpretation, that 
acute alcoholism voluntarily and premeditatively 
induced, or even voluntarily yielded to, for the 
purpose of committing or shielding from crime, 
is as culpable as any other criminal intent, while 
on the other hand a diseased propensity to drink, 
indulged in obedience to the promptings of a re- 
sistless organic aptitude handed down from father 
to son, or transmitted through the womb of an 
alcoholized or otherwise neuropathic mother, 
should receive a different consideration, just as 
any other neuropathic heritage causing psycho- 
pathic perversion, extenuates even the most hei- 
nous of crimes in the eye of the law and in the 
judgment of courts. 

Our ancestors in the medical profession rescued 
the lunatic from the neglect and violence of 
ignorance ; let us protect and save the nerve de- 
generate inebriate. 

Norr.—A correspondent of the Courrier des 
Etats-Unis sends from Paris, under date of Sep- 
tember 20, 1890, the following mention of a 
recent trial for homicide, committed in that city 
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under somewhat peculiar circumstances, and of 
the prompt acquittal of the accused on the 
ground of mental irresponsibility. We present 
to our readers a translation: 


On April 20th last, at 11 o’clock, A.M., a cry for help 
was suddenly heard to proceed from a house in Park 
Royal Street, an apartment of which was occupied by a 
widow, et. 27 years, named Bohringer. The neighbors 
met a man on the threshold of her room, who remarked: 
“You can enter. It is all over with her. There she is,’’ 
—at the same time pointing to the young woman, who 
lay stretched on the floor in a pool of blood. The victim 
had been struck with a finely sharpened cold-chisel. 
After being conveyed to the hospital St. Louis, she was 
able to speak but a few intelligible words, and died after 
an agony of a few days. 

The assassin, named Joseph Hahn, a widower, and the 
father of three children, had long paid assiduous court 
to the deceased, with the expectation of marriage. That 
he had premeditated the crime, was patent from the fact 
that he had hired a cutler to sharpen the chisel, the day 
before. It was satisfactorily shown, before the court, 
that Hahn was a skillful workman, that his probity was 
incontestable, that he adored his children, but that, when 
drinking, he became violent and brutal, destroying or 
injuring whatever was within reach. 

At first sight, the tranquil face of Hahn in no way be- 
tokened insanity ; but his attitude before the court and 
the audience was so singular as properly to raise a doubt 
in this regard. 

The following were his replies to questions by the 
court : 

Court. The police report represents you to be an 
honest man. 

Hahn. Yes, I have always been honest. I have never 
in my life intentionally done harm to any one. But 
sometimes I drink too much, and then it affects my head, 
so that I know no longer what I do. 

C. Why do you drink? 

HT. Because 1 am obliged to associate with the public 
in order to procure work. 

C. You met the Bohringer woman in a Roquette street 
restaurant. Did you know that she had a lover ? 

No, I did not know it. 

C. Did you propose marriage to her? 

No; it was she who proposed it tome. We were 
to be married at the end of her term of mourning. We 
had but two months more to wait. 

C. Then why did you kill her? 

To this question Hahn at first replied, ‘‘I do not 
know;’’ and then, gesticulating wildly, he said, amid 
loud sobs, ‘‘I loved that woman as I did my eyes; she 
deceived me. She had an accepted lover and I did not 
know it. She gave me by mistake a handkerchief be- 
longing to that lover. She had consumed my money.’’ 

Dr. Ball testified to the limited responsibility of the 

risoner. ‘‘Hahn,’’ he said, ‘‘ occupies the very border- 
and of insanity; he is of so hysterical a temperament 
that he does not enjoy the full possession of his faculties.’’ 

The jury rendered a verdict of acquittal. On the read- 
ing of the verdict Hahn appeared astounded and stupe- 
fied for several minutes. 


BEQUESTS TO NEW YorK HospirTaLs.—Under 
the will of the late Mr. D. B. Fayerweather, of 
New York City, several charitable institutions 
will be generously remembered. The Presbyte- 
rian, St. Luke’s and Manhattan Eye and Ear Hos- 
pitals will fall heir to $25,000 each, while the 
Mount Sinai and Woman’s State Hospitals get 
$10,000 each. 
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Therapeutics. 

PYOKTANIN.—The literature regarding the use 
of these new antiseptics of Stilling-Merck is rap- 
idly increasing, and as usual the unfavorable or 
doubtful results are the latest to appear. Dr. 
LINDSTROEM ( lV’ratch, 1890) has treated seventeen 
cases of gonorrhoea with 1:2000 or 1:4000 solu- 
tions. In no case was there anything like abor- 
tive action observed. In all but four cases the 
discharge became more abundant and irritating. 
Eleven chancres were treated with pyoktanin 
mixed with chalk—the results were much infer- 
ior to those obtained with the use of iodoform 
and calomel. 


WARM SUBLIMATE SOLUTIONS.—DrR. AHL has 
found on the ground of numerous bacteriological 
and clinical experiments that an application of 
heat to sublimate solutions increases their anti- 
septic powers, and at the same time diminishes 
their poisonous and corrosive effects. His con- 
clusions are as follows: 1. The antiseptic ac- 
tion of a solution is increased by heating it above 
40°C. 2. A solution of 1-20,000 or even 1I-Io, 
ooo, heated to 40° C, may be used without dan- 
ger in penetrating wounds of the lung, pleura or 
peritoneum. The bactericidal effect corresponds 
to that of a 1-500 cold solution. 3. A solution 
heated to above 40° stimulates the formative 
properties of the tissues and accelerates the heal- 
ing process. On the other hand, acold solution of 
I-1,000 has less antiseptic action than a warm so- 
lution of 1-10,000, because the latter penetrates 
more deeply. 4. Thecut surfaces unite more rapid- 
ly than when acold solution of 1-500 has been em- 
ployed, because of the absence of caustic effects. 
5. Warm and weak sublimate solutions may be 
‘used with perfect safety as regards poisonous and 
toxic Pharmac. General- Anz. 


Medicine. 


TREATMENT OF OVARIAN CyST WITH THE IN- 
DUCED CURRENT. — NOEGGERATH 
fir Gyndkologie, September, 1890) gives an ac- 
count of six cases in which absorption of ovarian 
growths was produced by the application of the 
Faradic current. 

The basis of this treatment is expressed in the 
following sentences: The current employed has 
the character of quantity ; that is, the induced 
power is strong, as is generally found in the best 
apparatus. The negative pole of the secondary 
current is introduced into the vagina mounted on 
an insulated handle and covered with a wet sponge, 
while the positive pole is connected with a large 
plate electrode covered with moist sponge and 
placed over the abdomen. The current should 
only be strong enough to be perceived by the pa- 
tient, each séance should last from one-half to one 
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hour, and be repeated about three times each week. 

In one case presenting adhesions, the current 
was broken at intervals of one second in the hope 
of obtaining more energetic action, and in this 
way to reach the larger growths. Treatment 
should be continued from six to eight weeks. 
The most favorable cases are those presenting 
mono- or multilocular cysts (myxadenoma) of 
medium size. In this class of cases the results 
are much more radical than in the use of the 
constant current in fibromata, as the tumors dis- 
appear completely. Of course, it has no effect 
upon malignant growths. 


AcuTE EprpEmic BriGut’s DISEASE.—FIES- 
SINGER (Gazette Médicale de Paris) contributes a 
series of fourteen cases, of what he regards as an 
acute infectious inflammation of the kidneys. 
He admits the possible relation of the poison of 
scarlet fever to this trouble, but thinks that it is 
excluded from the absolute absence of that dis- 
ease from the neighborhood. It is, of course, 
difficult to determine the infectious agent. M. 
Roux has obtained from the urine a bacillus 
similar to that found by Eberth; it proved harm- 
less to rabbits, whether it is pathogenic for man 
has, of course, not been determined. 


PREVENTION OF PURULENT OPHTHALMIA IN 
THE NEW-BORN.—This subject is perennial, it 
no sooner seems definitely settled than some one 
questions the method or results. Recently M. 
Purcu has (Archives de Tocologie) contributed 
his results with both the method of Crédé and 
Hegar-Kohrn. He attributes the trouble to 
some infection from the vaginal discharges of the 
mother. That absence of vaginal discharge con- 
stitutes such a marked exception in pregnant 
women makes it necessary that precautions 
should be taken in every instance. He has used 
alternately the nitrate of silver solution, one part 
to fifty, and the cotton pledgets saturated with a 
solution of sublimate. Results have beeu equally 
favorable with each method. The latter he con- 
siders the simpler and most easily used in gen- 
eral practice. The former recommends itself for 
hospital use where the risk of infection is much 
greater. 


INFECTIOUS INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS.— 
OstHOF (A/unchener Med. Wochenschr.) reports 


that he observed in the prison of Zweibrticken a- 


large number of cases of what he regards as ‘“‘ in- 
fectious’’ inflammation of the lung, but which 
in their general tvpe did not differ from the ordi- 
nary forms of croupous pneumonia. Out of 307 
inmates, twenty-seven were attacked and two 
died. The greatest proportion was furnished by 
the younger prisoners. The cause of the epidemic 
is referred by Osthof to the unhygienic condition 
of the quarters occupied by the young men, The 


attacks were characterized by the extraordinary 

severity of the general symptoms, which presented 

the type of a severe infection. 
Surgery. 


TREATMENT OF HaiMORRHOIDS.—The ex- 
treme difficulty experienced in dealing with 
prolapsed and engorged hzemorrhoids makes 
anything that will deal successfully with the 
symptoms, pain, itching, tenesmus and con- 
tracture of the sphincter, of great importance. 
An operation in many cases cannot be under- 
taken until these symptoms subside, or the pa- 
tient will often not submit to radical procedures. 
Under these circumstances Alvin (La Semaine 
Médicale) recommends the application of a 
sponge, that is mounted upon a handle and dip- 
ped in very hot water, (53 to 66° C.) to the anal 
region. This proceeding is repeated five or six 
times at each séance. He claims that under this 
treatment all of the troublesome symptoms cease, 
the tumors are gradually reduced, and if the 
remedy is persisted with for some weeks the 
tumors finally disappear, and with this comes a 
sensible diminution of the anal contracture. 


TRAUMATIC SUPPURATION IN THE PELVIS.— 
The obscurity surrounding the diagnosis of these 
conditions is illustrated in a case reported by 
REGNIER (Revue Médicale de L’ Est) in which a 
young soldier suffered a traumatic ostitis of the 
ascending ramus of the pubes, with the develop- 
ment of a retro-peritoneal phlegmon. ‘The ob- 
scure symptoms led to an exploratory opening of 
the abdomen, but with negative results. The 
patient died forty-two days after the operation. 


EXTIRPATION OF THE BLADDER. — PAWLIK 
(Centralblatt fir Gynekologie) describes an in- 
teresting example of this rare operation. The 
patient presented herself for the first time in con- 
sequence of a severe and persistent haematuria. 
Catheterization of both ureters demonstrated that 
the blood came from the bladder. Palpation and 
endoscopic examination revealed a pedunculated 
polypus that was removed by galvano-cautery, 
through an opening in the vesico-vaginal wall; 
later this was closed and the patient left, appar- 
ently well. 

At the end of a year she again presented _her- 
self with the statement that for eight months the 
heematuria had ceased but lately had reappeared. 
Endoscopic examination showed numerous ses- 
sile papilloma which were declared to be malignant, 
as was afterwards confirmed by the microscopic 
examination. A few weeks later an operation 
was made establishing communication between 
the ureters and vagina. At alater operation the 
bladder was completely removed; first a supra- 
pubic incision that did not open the peritoneum 
was made, the bladder freed from its attachments 
and finally removed throygh a transverse incision 
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in the anterior vaginal wall just above the 
urethra. Several efforts were made to close the 
vagina, but they were only partially successful, 
a small fistula remained that allowed the urine to 
dribble. This the writer thinks can be closed, 
when a good degree of urinary continence will 
be secured. On the whole the operation was a 
great success. 


HypDATID CysT OF THE SPLEEN.—CHAINTRE 
(Revue de Chirurgie) describes an interesting case 
in which a laparotomy was done, followed by fix- 
ation of the spleen to the abdominal wall, drain- 
age of the pouch, and recovery. 

The patient presented himself at the Hdtel- 
Dieu of Lyons, suffering from severe pain in the 
left side and shoulder; later a smooth round tu- 
mor was found in the left flank, extending into 
the pelvis. The general condition of the patient 
was fair, but the intense pain and loss of rest 
had considerably reduced his flesh and strength. 
An examination of the urine showed nothing ab- 
normal; the blood presented the usual proportion | 
of red and white corpuscles; there was no evi- 
dence of malaria or other cachexiz. The tumor 
increased in size, and three months after admis- 
sion an exploratory puncture was made that evac- 
uated about one pint of clear, slightly albumin- 
ous fluid. Microscopic examination was nega- 
tive, as it did not betray any hooklets. An hour 
after the puncture the patient had a severe gen- 
eral urticaria, but no rise of temperature. De- 
cided amelioration in the patient’s condition per- 
mitted him to leave the hospital and journey 
to Paris, where he was admitted to the Hétel- 
Dieu, where a diagnosis was made of hydatid of 
the left lobe of the liver, but intervention was not 
deemed practical. The patient returned to Ly- 
ons and attempted to resume his occupation, when 
the pain in arm and shoulder returned, accompa- 
nied by frequent vomiting, complete loss of ap- 
petite, and disturbed sleep. July 20, six months 
after the patient’s first admission, an operation 
was made. It consisted of an incision ten centi- 
metres in length, in the left side, over the most 
prominent part of the tumor. A digital explora- 
tion showed conclusively that the spleen was the 
organ involved. On opening the cyst a small 
quantity of purulent fluid escaped. The cyst was 
stitched to the abdominal wall and a drainage 
» tube inserted. His condition, after the operation, 
was good, and one month later he left the hospi- 
tal with only a slight fistula. By the following 
October this was completely healed, since which 
time the man has been in excellent health and 
able to follow his occupation. 

The author closes with a brief description of 
the few published cases of hydatid of the spleen. 


Gynecology. 
PERSISTENCE OF THE EMBRYONAL CLOACA IN 


AN ADULT WoMAN.—G. SPINELLI (Revista Chir. 


Clin. e Terap.) presents an instance of this rare de- 
formity. Cases in which the bladder empties into 
the vagina are comparatively frequent, and again 
those in which the rectum communicates with the 
vagina, but a persistence of the embryonal cloaca 
involving a deficiency in both of these septa pre- 
sents a subject of great interest in the develop- 
ment of the embryo. ° 

G. F., 31 years of age; first menstruation at 
18, accompanied by much pain, a slight discharge 
of pale blood for four or five months. Coitus at 
15; the first approach painful, but causing no 
hemorrhage. Mammez small, flaccid and atro- 
phic ; slight depression in the hypogastric region, 
where upon deep palpation a small, smooth body 
may be felt, resembling a uterus. Mons veneris 
very prominent, clitoris well developed, labia ma- 
jora atrophied, labia minora hypertrophied, ab- 
sence of the navicular fossa and of.all vestiges of 
ahymen. No urinary meatus or tubercle. The 
orifice of the vagina is funnel-shaped, ending in 
a folded pocket, lightly bathed with urine. Ab- 
sence of the anus, The finger, resisted by a ro- 
bust sphincter, penetrated the vulva with diff- 
culty, encountering a large and intricate cavity. 
In the anterior wall, 3.5 centimetres above the 
entrance, an oval opening was found, that com- 
municated with the bladder. The cervix was 
small and conical and could be felt with difficulty, 
owing to the complete anteversion of the uterus. 
In the posterior wall, 2 centimetres above the 
vulva, the finger entered an opening leading into 
the rectum. 

Slight incontinence of urine in the erect posture 
and at the moment of falling asleep. Solid faeces 
are readily retained, but there is some inconti- 
nence of liquid feces. The profession of the 
woman, that of a prostitute, indicates the state 
of the sexual functions. 

The writer thinks that we have in this case an 
example of arrest of development in the second 
month. Absence of the anus he attributes to de- 
fect in the formation of the recto-vaginal septum 
and not to atresia. Absence of the hymen speaks 
in favor of the theory that it is but a prolongation 
of the vagina. : 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE UTERUS INDUCED BY 
ELECTRICITY.—AMANN (Centralblatt fir Gyne- 
kologie) has tried, in Winckel’s clinic, the appli- 
cation of the constant current after the method of 
Freund. ‘The writer had a ‘‘cupping electrode’ 
fabricated by the same man who made that of 
Freund. At the time two pregnant women were 
in the house upon whom premature labor should 
be induced. ‘The first was that of a multipara, 
with deformed pelvis, so that a well formed child 
could not be born at term. Upon examination 
the os would admit the end of the finger. The 
kathode was connected with a smail sponge 
(diameter 2% cm.) contained in a cupping glass 
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that was, with the aid of aspirit lamp, applied to 
the nipple. The anode with an area of ten cm. 
was placed upon the abdomen just over the uterus. 
The current was closed three times in five min- 


after muscular tonus had returned, strong con- 
tractions could be induced and the uterus would 
empty itself. 

Obstetrics. 


utes. One minute after the last closure adistinct; SrcrETion oF MILK IN THE NEWBORN.—Va:A- 
labor pain came on that lasted for one-half min- pror (Remargues sur la sécrétion lactée chez les 
ute. A current of seven milliampéres was em-| nouveau-nés, Gazette Médicale de Paris) has ob- ° 
ployed. Several times the current was made and | served a mammary secretion in quite a number of 
broken, each time causing some contractions of children of both sexes, varying in age from three 
the uterus; in one instance a series of four con- days to nine months. In two cases the secretion 


tractions. The patient also had pain in the lum- | was obtained in sufficient amount to permit of a 


bar region. A small eschar was produced upon 
the nipple where, owing to the too strong suc- 
tion of the cupping glass, the skin was brought 


‘quantitative examination, which showed that it 


contained the characteristic ingredients of milk, 
butter, casein and lactose. Out of thirty-two in- 


in contact with the metal rim surrounding the fants only six were found to present no mammary 


sponge. 


Unfortunately the patient would not secretion, though in many of the remaining cases 


submit to further treatment, and the result of) jt was very slight indeed, and in some did not 


these first trials were negative. 


present a milky appearance. The terms the author 


A second case was that of a quadipara in the yses, while not seemingly accurate, yet show a 
eighth month, in whom the current was employed | wide variation in the character of the secretion. 


for from one to one and one-half hours twice 


The writer regrets that he is not able to enter 


each day, with a current strength of fifteen mil- into the immediate cause and signification of this 


liampéres. 


pains could be induced. The current was well 
borne and the patient only complained of some 


pain in the back and a burning feeling in the 


nipples. On the sixth day a catheter was intro- 
duced that rapidly induced labor. While the 
writer’s paper was in press he employed the 
method in a third case, but without success. 
Results, while so poor in inducing premature 
labor, yet they were excellent when the current 
was used at term in delayed labor and during 
labor before and after the discharge of the pla- 
centa. A primipara presented herself at the clinic 
for examination just at the end of gestation. The 
internal examination did not give the appearance 
of one in labor. The current was employed in a 
strength of from six to eight milliampéres, after 
the third closure a pain was induced that lasted 
fifty seconds. Two pains followed spontaneously 
after opening the current. The current was em- 
ployed several times at intervals of ten minutes. 
The pains then became regular and more fre- 


quent. Examination at this time showed a nearly | 


terminated first stage. 

The method was employed in several cases 
where the pains were weak and uncertain. One, 
a case of consumption, another of heart failure, 
and a third nephritis with great cedema, In all 
of these cases stronger and more frequent con- 
tractions were produced; in some of them it was 


necessary to increase the current strength from. 


time to time. 


The current was employed in several cases to 
expel the placenta, the results were largely de- 
pendent upon the period when it was used. Im- 
mediutely after the birth the uterus reacted but 
feebly to the current, and the pains were too weak 
to expel the placenta. One to two hours later 


and the unusual results from a dose of the ex- 
tract, such as was given, were presumably due in 


| This method was employed for five peculiar and temporary function in the newborn. 
days without the slightest success, as no labor | 


Toxicology. 
FATAL POISONING WITH MALE FERN.—An ac- 
count of a case of this nature is given in the 
Therapeutische Monatshefte, in which death en- 


sued upon the administration of two drachms of 
the ethereal extract of male fern, given as an an- 


| thelminthic. 


-and three quarters, in three doses. 


the tapeworm was expelled in an hour and a 


half; then vomiting set in, followed by somno- 
lence, twitching, and trismus lasting ten minutes. 


| Death took place in five hours after the last dose 


given. 


A child, five years and a half old, 
was given the amount named, within an hour 


A portion of 


At the necropsy there was found 
tuberculosis of the lungs and abdominal glands ; 


part to the impaired resistance to the action of 


the drug incident to a physique broken by tuber- 


culous disease.—WV. Y. Medical Journal. 
Bacteriology. 


EXPERIMENTAL PERITONITIS.—WATERHOUSE 
'(Virchow’s Archiv.—Centralblatt fir Klin. Med.) 
in a series of twelve observations confirmed the 
results of Grawitz, and negatived those of Paw- 
lowsky, that a considerable quantity of a viru- * 
lent culture of the staphylococcus aureus might 
be injected into the abdominal cavity without 
causing peritonitis. Also when the staphy- 
lococcus is mixed with an untried medium it 
causes no disturbance if the mass can be readily 
absorbed ; the greater the difficulty of absorption 
the more certain the production of peritonitis. 
Trials were made with agar-agar, gelatine and 
coagulated blood, each containing the staphy- 
lococcus, and the results were positive. Pus con- 


taining the staphylococcus possessed strong pyo- 
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genic properties, due, the writer thinks, more to 
its contained chemical substances than to its 
microorganisms. The observation of Grawitz, 
that when the infection was introduced through a 
wound in the abdominal wall peritonitis followed 
was not confirmed. When the wound was 
penciled with turpentine an abscess was produced, 
but only in cases where the wound involved the 
peritoneum, if it extended only to that mem- 
brane and not through it, no abscess was caused. 
Wher: artificial defects were produced in the peri- 
toneum injections of the staphylococcus caused 
peritonitis ; a similar effect was produced in ani- 
mals affected with ascites. A strangulation of 
the intestine for some hours, similar to that pro- 
duced by a hernia, invariably caused peritonitis 
after the injection of the staphylococcus into the 
abdomen or blood-vessels. The same result was 
reached if the coccus was injected subcutane- 
ously, but not if it was placed in the intestine. 
A few observations upon man has shown that the 
staphylococcus may be injected under the 
healthy skin without danger, but that suppura- 
tion follows if the absorption is hindered or 
the normal conditions are altered by passive 
hyperzemia. 


OF THE POSITIVE POLAR ACTION OF THE 
CONSTANT GALVANIC CURRENT ON MICROBES 
AND MORE PARTICULARLY ON THE BACTERIA OF 
ANTHRAX.—(A note presented to the Academy 
of Medicine, Paris, April 28, 1890, by APosToLt 
and LAGUERRIERE.) Theantiseptic and microb- 
cidic action of the galvanic current observed by 
one of us in 1886 has been the object of our 
common investigations for the last two years. 

In a sealed note deposited with the Academy 
of Sciences August 12, 1889, we have laid down 
the first results of the experiments undertaken in 
placing the two poles at the two extremities of 
the same test tube containing bouillons of culture, 
and at short distances from each other. All our 
experiments have had the control of cultures and 
of inoculations into animals (rabbits or guinea 
pig). Here are our first and principal conclu- 
sions : 

1. The action of the constant galvanic current 
on cultures is in direct rapport with the intensity 
of the current measured by milliampéres, 

2. For a like intensity, and all other things 
being equal, the length of the application is of 
little importance. The intensity of the current 
remains all the time the principal factor. 

_3. A current of 300 milliamperes and more ap- 
plied for 5 minutes kills invariably the bacteria 
of anthrax. The further cultivation, attempted 
with a culture so treated, remained sterile ; the 
inoculation into guinea pigs without effect. 

4. Accurrent of 200 to 290 milliampéres ap- 
plied for five minutes does not destroy so surely 
and so certainly the virulence ; some guinea pigs 


will still die, but in a much longer period of time, 
7, é., more slowly, than the control animal inocu- 
lated with the culture before it was subjected to 
the current. 

5. A current of 100 milliampéres and less after 
an application of thirty minutes does not destroy 
the virulence ; an attenuation is produced which 
augments with the intensity of the current, and 
which manifests itself in this, that the animals 
so inoculated die a day or two later than the con- 
trol animals. 

Since that period we have established that 
these effects are independent of the thermic in- 
fluence which accompanies electrolysis. And we 
have studied the isolated influence of the poles 
and of the interpolar portion of the circuit. 

We can formulate the following complimentary 
conclusions : 

1. The chlorific effects of the current can be 
suppressed and nevertheless the destruction or 
attenuation of the microbian vitality be obtained. 

2. The positive polar alone destroys or attenu- 
ates the vitality of the pathogenic organisms, for 
whom the inter-polar action and that of the nega- 
tive pole is indifferent. 

3. The antiseptic action of the positive pole 
(in a distinct culture medium, entirely separated 
from the negative pole) is exercised in smaller 
electric doses than in the first experiments (where 
the two poles being contiguous attenuate their 
reciprocal action. ) 

Thus the positive pole does not destroy at go 
milliampéres applied for a period varying from 
nine to thirty minutes, but above that, attenua- 
tion commences and progresses gradually, to be- 
come constant with 100 to 190 milliampéres from 
the first five minutes. 

4. The general conclusion to be arrived at from 
our investigations is this, that the continued cur- 
rent in so-called medical doses (that is, from go 
to 300 milliampéres) has no action saz generts on 
the microbian cultures in a homogenous medium, 
and that its unique positive polar action is limited 
to the development of acids and of oxygen, as 
we shall demonstrate in a future paper.—Un., 
Medic. d. Canad,—Cincinnati Medical News, 


SALPINGITIS GONORRHOICA.—MENGE (Cen- 
tralblatt fir Gynekologie) has examined bacterio- 
logically the contents of the tube sack in twenty- 
six cases of salpingitis that have been operated 
in Martin’s clinic in Berlin. In eight cases 
microdrganisms were found; two presenting the 
streptococcus pyogenes, one the staphylococcus 
pyogenes albus, and a third a saprophytic rod, 
that was cultivated upon agar-agar. One case 
presented a diplococcus that could be stained by 
Gram’s method; in the remaining three cases 
the gonococcus of Neisser was found. In eight- 
een other cases the contents of the tube proved 
to be absolutely sterile. 
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In one of the cases a ruptured tube sack al- 
lowed the gonorrhceal pus to escape into the peri- 
toneum, and raised the question as to whether 
the gonococcus could cause a specific peritonitis. 
This has been variously answered by different 
writers. Bumm claims that the gonococcus only 
invades cylinder epithelium, and negatives the 
existence of such specific disease of the peri- 
toneum ; Koch says the question is still unsettled. 
The writer regards the position of Bumm as un- 
tenable because of the fact that gonococci have 
been found in the knee-joint, a sack that closely 
resembles the peritoneum. It is possible that in 
old cases, the cocci may have to a great extent 
lost their virulence, due to the various saprophytic 
germs with which they have been brought in 
contact, or to antiseptics, these may not be able 
to start a specific peritonitis while the fresh vigor- 
ous germ might prove very dangerous. 


A PATHOGENIC BACILLUS IN DECOMPOSED 
URINE.- Krocrus (Sur un bacille pathogene trouvé 
dans les urines pathologique—iLa Semaine Médi- 
cal, No. 31) has found a bacillus in the purulent 
urine of old cases of stricture, cystitis, and pye- 
lonephritis, which he thinks plays an important 
role in urine infection. Out of ten cases, the ba- 
cillus, which has not vet been described, was 
found three times. It belongs to the rod-like 
forms, the length varying from 1.8 to 3.6 //, with 
rounded ends. It does not produce spores, and 
is easily stained by the aniline colors, which are 
easily removed by the method of Gramm. It 
liquefies gelatine, and gives off the ammoniacal 
smell peculiar to decomposed urine. Urea is rap- 
idiy changed into carbonate of ammonium and 
water. Pure cultures injected into the veins or 
peritoneum of a rabbit produced death in from 
two hours to a few days. With age the culture 
increases in virulence. After vaccination, the 
part is reddened, swollen, and later gangrenous, 
after which the dead portion is cast off, accom- 
panied by an ammoniacal odor, fever convulsions, 
and coma. Sterilized filtrates obtained with a 
porcelain filter present the same toxic symptoms. 
The writer names this germ the wvo-bacillus lique- 
Saciens septicus. 


THE CHOLERA PoIson.—THE JOURNAL has of 
late frequently referred both in ‘‘Progress’’ and 
editorially to the advances that have been made 
in isolating the peculiar toxic substances produced 
by certain pathogenic microérganisms. Re- 
searches of this kind have followed so rapidly of 
late, that it is hardly possible to keep our readers 
fully informed on these important topics. 

WINTER and LESAGE (Contribution a I etude 
du poison cholérique, Bulletin Med., No. 29) have 
obtained a peculiar toxic substance from bouillion 
cultures of the cholera bacillus. They first pre- 
cipitate with sulphuric acid, redissolve in an al- 


kaline liquid, precipitate again, and then dissolve 
the precipitate in ether. This is dried with steam 
over ether when it appears as oily drops that soon 
harden into yellow fat-like masses, insoluble in wa- 
ter and acid solutions, but dissolved by ether and 
alkaline solutions. The amount of this substance 
obtained from a given culture is directly depend- 
ent upon its virulence. 

Small doses of this substance (0.001 to I00. 
grams body weight) in watery solution injected 
into the stomach of a guinea pig produces a chill 
and rigidity in from four to six hours, followed 
by death at the end of twenty-four. With larger 
doses the fall in temperature comes in one: half or 
one hour, and death in from twelve to twenty 
hours. With weaker doses a slight reaction is 
produced and at the end of twenty-four hours the 
animal is again in a normal condition. If it is 
examined during this period it presents typical 
cholera lesions. Rabbits react but slightly to 
intra-venous injections. The toxic substance 
can be recovered from the muscles, liver, kidneys 
and urine, Rabbits are killed only by repeated 
injections when they also present the typical 
cholera lesions. Owing to the fact that the sub- 
stance is insoluble in acid, it was found that when 
lactic acid was given within five hours after the 
toxic dose, the animal was saved. 


New Instruments. 


A New Nasar Doucne.—E. Prus (Ref. Cor- 
vespondenz-Blatt fir Schweizer Aerzte) describes 
a new form of nasal douche which he says is, in 
a measure, free from some of the difficulties and 
dangers attendant upon the use of Weber’s or 
Politzer’s instruments. It is extremely simple 
in construction, consisting of a flask with perfor- 
ated cork containing two glass tubes, one termi- 
nating near the top of the flask, and the other 
extending nearly to the bottom. Both tubes are 
bent to a convenient angle, the longer one termi- 
nating at the external end in a bulb that readily 
fits the nostril. The method of using is simply 
to fill the flasks with liquid and then blow into 
the short tube, thus increasing the pressure in the 
flask so that the liquid is forced into the nostril 
back into the naso-pharynx, whence it escapes 
by the opposite passage. The writer claims sev- 
eral advantages for his instrument: first, it is 
cheap and easily constructed ; second, it is free 
from the difficulty that many persons experience 
in using the douche; third, pressure is limited to 
the force exerted by the respiratory muscles; 
fourth, the contraction of the palate muscles, as 
well as the forcible elevation of the palate, tend 
to assist in closing the Eustachian tubes. He 
says that a considerable quantity of fluid (1 to 3 
litres) may be comfortably blown through the 
nose with but little danger. In thirty patients 
with over 100 injections, he had never seen any 
unpleasant consequences. 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 

With this first number of its sixteenth volume 
THE JOURNAL proffers to its readers the saluta- 
tions of the New Year. As the representative of 
the Association it stands in peculiar relationship 
with a large constituency. The work of your 
creation, it is amenable to the membership for its 
action and for its utterances. It cannot serve the 
personal or pecuniary interest of any man, house 
or firm. It may not speak with individuality and 
personality such as is warrantable where an edi- 
tor speaks only for himself, and is only answer- 
able to himself for his expressions. Happily, the 
legitimate purposes of medical journalism are 
best attained and medical science is best served, 
where all personalities are lost sight of, and 
when, in its conduct, political and ambitious pur- 
poses and pecuniary profit are not permitted to 
exert any disturbing influence. Its best work 
can be accomplished in the absence of such en- 
tangling alliances. Ifit shall address itself to its 
legitimate sphere THE JOURNAL has before it a 
year of most important service. 

The unsolved questions which confront the 
medical profession were never so varied, so vital, 
so profound, as they are to-day. The eminent 
men engaged in their solution were never before 
so many, so cultured, or so well equipped for 
service. Original research and experimentation 
in many and varied ways will be the character- 
istic labor of the coming period. A most pro- 
found impression has been made upon the public 
mind by reason of the alleged discovery of new 
and most remarkable methods of cure. ‘These, 


if true, are to be verified. New methods are at 
hand inevery department of medicine and surgery. 
A restless spirit of investigation is everywhere 
being developed. Destructive criticism follows 
hard upon the pathway of reckless assertion—at a 
time when its restrictive service was never more 
in need—and a larger number of attentive readers 
than before await the utterances of the medical 
press. 

Our journals will be taxed to their utmost in 
the effort to correctly represent to the medical 
profession at large the results of current investi- 
gation. Bacteriological studies, and the question 
of the agency of microorganisms in the produc- 
tion of specific diseases, will more than ever com- 
mand the field of medicine. 

The brilliant achievements recently made in 
surgery must serve as an inspiration to other, 
and if possible better, work ; not more in lines 
of theoretical than in those of operative proce- 
dures. 

The more important specialties have won their 
vatson d'etre, and are here, not simply to be, but 
to demonstrate the greater value of their special 
service, 

The profession is best served when the utter- 
ances of its ablest men become the common prop- 
erty of the world through the agency of journal- 
ism. ‘The dissemination of knowledge and the 
elimination of truth from error in medical teach- 
ings is the high purpose to which the medical 
press is everywhere called. 

To this purpose, in connection with its special 
service to the American Medical Association THE 
JouURNAL will address its earnest effort. To this 
end it invites to its pages the reports of the best 
work done either by individuals or organizations. 
It will seek to keep its readers well informed as 
to special phases of medical progress as they pre- 
sent themselves, not only at home, but in other 
lands as well. ‘To the furtherance of its interests 
we feel that the membership of the Association 
stands peculiarly committed. A harmony of pur- 
pose is essential to the highest interests both of 
the Association and of its Journal. To the pro- 
motion of this end we shall also address ourselves, 
confident that such service will command the 
hearty sympathy of the members of the Associa- 
tion, without whose cordial codperation THE 
JOURNAL can not succeed, and with which, it can- 
not fail. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 

The Academy, at its annual meeting, held at 
Philadelphia, manifested additional and practical 
evidence of its continued interest in the subject of 
liberal preparatory education of students in med- 
icine. It showed active work, also, in the cause 
of higher medical education. 

Acting upon a recommendation in the presi- 
dent’s annual address, the Academy voted to con- 
fine its efforts in future exclusively to its mission- 
ary work. Other medical organizations have be- 
come so numerous since the Academy was estab- 
lished that ample opportunity is afforded else- 
where for the presentation of all papers on purely 
medical subjects. This action on the part of the 
Academy makes it the only medical body in this 
country devoted exclusively to medical mission- 
ary work. It thus acquires a distinctive character. 

Beginning its efforts at the foundation for prof- 
itable medical study, —proper preliminary mental 
training,—it has outlined a curriculum of study 
which it advises as qualifying to begin the study 
of medicine. One of its committees has been in- 
vestigating the curricula of the different liter- 
ary colleges of the United States, with a view to 
ascertaining their relative advantages and the 
comparative value of the literary degrees which 
those colleges confer. A report made by this 
committee at the Academy’s recent meeting 
showed great differences in both respects. 

Other committees report, from year to year, 
upon subjects connected with preliminary and 
medical education—such as the amount of prepar- 
atory mental discipline required by the different 
medical colleges for matriculation of students of 
medicine, and their methods of determining that 
fact. Another committee reports each year upon 
the laws of the different States to determine the 
qualifications, professional and otherwise, of can- 
didates for license to practice medicine where such 
laws exist—including the standard adopted by 
those States, the method of ascertaining the qual. 
ifications of applicants, the mode of enforcing 
the laws, requirements, penalties for violations 
and kindred subjects. 

Having thus begun by judicious encourage- 
ment to young men to pursue such preparatory 
courses, and seeking to give reliable direction in 
their medical study, and evincing appreciation of 
the medical colleges which afford the best facil- 
ities for their students, the Academy, in accord- 


ance with another of the president’s recommenda- 
tions, decided to take an additional step in ad- 
vance. It will endeavor to secure, through its | 
Fellows resident in the different States, coopera- 
tion of the medical organizations of each. State 
looking to legal enactments of all of the States to 
regulate the practice of medicine by granting, 
hereafter, licenses to practice only on examination, 
and regardless of the possession of diplomas issued 
by medical colleges. Such enactments have a two- 
fold effect: They make colleges, in effect, simply 
teaching bodies—which is their proper function— 
and they secure in future, for the protection of 
the people, physicians who are required to de- 
monstrate to the constituted authorities of the 
State their qualification for the work in which 
they are seeking to engage, and they expose the 
pretensions of the unqualified. Such legislation 
accomplishes, by enforcing its requirements, what 
the Academy has been seeking to effect by other 
means in the interest of scientific medicine, which 
means interest in the health and welfare of the 
people of the States. Thus it becomes an instru- 
ment for conserving the material interests of the 
States themselves. 

It is an encouraging feature of the times that 
some six hundred of those who are recognized as 
being amongst the most liberally educated of the 
physicians of our country are united in a volun- 
tary effort, and proceeding, at their own expense, 
in an unostentatious and systematic manner in 
an effort to remedy recognized educational de- 
fects, and thus to elevate the profession of medi- 
cine, thereby benefiting mankind. 

In such an unobtrusive manner has much of 
the Academy’s preliminary work been done that 
it has attracted comparatively little attention. 
What has been accomplished merits recognition 
and commendation. Its efforts are such as should 
receive the cordial and energetic support of the 
medical profession of the whole country. Well 
considered and just legislation in this regard in 
all of the States would prove advantageous to the 
public and creditable to the profession which ad- 
vocated and aided it. Work having such objects 
in view commends itself to THE JOURNAL. 


DESERVED Honor.—The King of Greece has 
named Professor Brouardel, the eminent French 
medical jurist, Commander of the Order of the 
Saviour. 
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MAJOR VERSUS MINOR GYNECOLOGY. 


It would be regarded as a strong corroboration 
of the popular view as to the disagreement of 
medical men, if a paper recently read before the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society,' arraigning 
minor gynecology as a potent factor in the pro- 
duction of morbid conditions necessitating major 
gynecological operations, should find its way into 
the columns of the lay press. ‘The idea deduced 
from it by the casual reader might be that much 
of this kind of operative work, performed py 
young and inexperienced meddlers, or by others 
who might be good enough operators, but not 
sufficiently discriminating as to times or methods, 
or as to personal aptitudes of the patient, would 
lead eventually to virtual failure, after which the 
sufferers would naturally seek advice and assis- 
tance from those occupying a higher plane of 
surgical skill and manipulative proficiency. 

The inference from perusal and study of this 
paper was inevitable, that there are two distinct 
classes of gynecologica! practitioners: 1, those 
who habitually practice Emmet’s operation, in- 
troduce uterine sounds, electrodes and caustics, 
under the least pretense, and frequently with no 


~ better plea than that they do not know what other 


treatment to adopt; and 2, those who rarely in- 
dulge in any of these expedients, but perform, in 
the surgical diseases of women, bold and intricate 
operations, which have been rendered necessary by 
the blunders, inexperience and lack of judgment of 
the first-mentioned class. 

These are matters, however, which must be set- 
tled by the gynecologists themselves. It would 
be considered an act of presumption for those who 
are without the pale of this specialty to sit in un- 
solicited judgment upon the merits of the question 
at issue. Doubtless minor gynecology is respon- 
sible, in many instances of meddlesome surgery, 
for the persistence and augmentation of suffering 
and the postponement of the healing process; but 
it is a question whether the advanced surgeon 
may not be throwing too much discredit upon the 
minor gynecologist (admitting, fora moment only, 
the existence of two such distinct classes of sur- 
geons), and laying too little stress upon the in- 
tensity of the original morbid condition. 

There has been so much outspoken criticism of 
major gynecology, its boldness and apparent reck- 


1See THE JOURNAL, p. 656, Vol. xv. 


lessness, that a flank movement attacking minor 
gynecology and holding it responsible as a causal 
agent in the production of surgical diseases, may 
divert attention into another field. We are sure, 
however, that the writer of the paper in question 
was honest in his animadversions, and had no 
such motive in view; but we are greatly surprised 
that, in the discussion in the Philadelphia Society 
which followed its reading, some of the excellent 
minor gynecologists of that city, whose ability, 
skill and erudite touch are recognized, did not rise 
to the full measure of the occasion and speak a few 
good words of commendation of the benefits to suf- 
fering humanity sometimes derived from minor op- 
erations judiciously performed, or of condemnation 
of the evil effects of often ill-timed and startling 
surgical exploits. Certainly more might be said in 
defense of sensible minor gynecology than was 
elicited at this meeting, Perhaps on some future 
occasion the other side may have an opportunity 
to make itself heard. 


THE SITUATION AT BERLIN. 


There is so far but little change in affairs at 
Berlin, unless there be a waning subsidence of 
the excitement. Kocu, according to the secular 
press, as the recipient of an enormous mail, and 
the daily besetments of applicants for relief from 
all parts of the world, has been compelled to be- 
take himself to the Hartz Mountains for a two 
weeks’ vacation, leaving EwALp in command of 
the pressing hosts at home, Meanwhile his per- 
sonal desire, as persistently iterated, is for the op- 
portunity to investigate in other fields and to 
complete his arrangements with the Prussian 
Government for the preparation of his ‘‘ lymph,’’ 
He still claims no discovery of a cure, and pleads 
for more time to fully verify his experiments. In 
the trying ordeal of so dizzy a reputation he sus- 
tains himself grandly, avoids press interviews and 
remains the same simple, honest man of yore. 
So far as the situation at home is concerned, many 
new names are heralded in the prints of the day, 
many shadowy opinions are broached, some insin- 
uations of dishonest acquisition of the ‘‘!ymph,”’ 
and a controversy regarding the dose as bitter as 
the contest between the Big-enders and Little- 
enders, has become somewhat of an incident—all 
of which prove that the East is not always the 


source of wisdom. Until we can fairly distin- 
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guish between voices and echoes, as well as dbacai conviction of being drunk a fine of $200 is im- 


to respect the physicians extra-ordinary to the 
public, we prefer to withhold our verdict as to the 
permanent results. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES.—The 
Census Bureau has declared the population of the 
United States in June, 1890, to have been 62,- 
480,540, exclusive of white persons in the Indian 
Territory, Indians on reservations, and the people 
of Alaska. If these figures are correct, the ab- 
solute increase in the population of the country 


since 1880 was 12,324,757, and the percentage of 
increase 24.57. 


FAITH CURE IN AFRICA.—Several Americans 
who had gone out to Africa as missionaries, de- 
‘pending upon miraculous aid to resist the climate, 
have sickened and died. They were attacked 
with fever, and refused to employ medical aid. 
The number of such cases being likely to increase, 
the Governor of Sierra Leone has issued a procla- 
mation that the climatic conditions are adverse 
to believers in faith-cure, and that hereafter white 
people will be compelled wher ill to accept the 
services of a physician. 


THE HEART IN ATHLETICS.—A British sur- 
geon states that of 5,000 decrepit or aged soldiers 
that have been brought under his notice, fully 
80 per cent. were suffering from cardiac trouble 
in oue form or another, due to forced exertion. 
He predicts that as large a percentage of the 
athletes of to-day will be found twenty-five years 
hence to be the victims of the same causes en- 
gendered by muscular strains. With regard to 
the effect of exercise on the prolongation of life, 
it may be said that there are more people living 
in France who have passed the age of 60 than 
there are in England, the home of athletic sports, 
and there is probably no nation in Europe more 
averse to muscular cultivation for its own sake 
than the French. Great athletes die young, and 
a mortality list of Oxford men who had rowed in 
the ‘varsity races, shows that a comparatively 


small percentage of them lived out the allotted 
time. 


A Brit has been introduced in the Georgia 
legislature to prohibit physicians and drug clerks 
who are addicted to the use of whiskey or opium 
from practicing their profession. For the first 


posed, and for the second the license to practice 
is revoked. 


ProposED Law AGainst Hypnotism.—The 
following legislative measure has been introduced 
to the Chamber of Deputies of Belgium by the 
Minister of Justice: Article 1. Whoever makes 
a public exhibition of a person hypnotized by 
himself, or anyone else, will be punished by im- 
prisonment from fifteen days to six months, and 
with a fine of from 26 to 1,000 frances. Article 
2. Whoever, not being qualified to exercise the 
healing art, hypnotizes a person who has not at- 
tained the full age of 18 years, or who is not 
sound of mind, will be punished by imprison- 
ment from fifteen days to one year, and to a fine 
of from 26 to 1,000 francs, even if the hypnotized 
person has not been exhibited in public.  Arti- 
cle 3. The punishment of imprisonment will be 
used against any person who, with a fraudulent 
or malicious intention, makes a _ hypnotized 
person write or sign an act stating any agree- 
ment, disposition or declaration. The same 
punishment will be applied to those who take ad- 
vantage of agreements so attained. 


IMMUNITY OF JEWS FROM TUBERCULOSIS.— 
Dr. G. A. Heron has just published a work on 
‘‘Evidences of the Communicability of Con- 
sumption’’ (ongmans). He dwells upon the 
immunity from tuberculosis of carefully conform- 
ing Jews, whose meat is inspected in a manner 
which would require the rejection of the entire 
carcase, if any speck of tubercle were discovered. 
Dr. Heron believes about 4 per cent. of the ani- 
mals slaughtered for food in Great Britian are 
more or less affected by tuberculosis. He admits 
there is probably no room for doubting that a 
complete sacrifice of the infected animals, such as 
would be required by the law and practice of the © 
Jews, or even in some Gentile communities in 
which an inspection of meat is rigidly enforced, 
would become by the diminution of disease which 
it would bring about, a distinct source of saving 
to the public. 


THE INSANE PooR OF NEW YORK,—The new 
State Hospital for the Insane at Ogdensburg, 
New York, has accommodations for 200 patients, 
but when completed will hold 1,500. It will be 
occupied during the current month by pauper in- 
sane drafted from the .ounty almshouses along 
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It will be known for lectures to large evening classes—a reading 
The ap- room during the day. 


In addition to the daily 


pointments have been partly filled, Dr. P. M. (clinical instruction throughout the year the school 
Wise being Medical Superintendent and Dr. J.| will give four special four weeks’ courses, de- 


M. Mosher, First Assistant; this class of ap- 


| 


signed to afford unusual opportunity for very 


pointments is now under the regulation of the complete study for clinical diagnosis, pathological 


Civil Service Commission of the State, after free 


competitive examination. It remains to be seen 
if the county authorities will obey the orders of 
the Lunacy Commission to transfer patients to 
the State Hospitals. In one county at least the 
superintendents of the poor seek to evade such 
an order by protesting that there are no funds at 
their command with which to meet the expenses 
of removal. Instead of obtaining an appropria- 
tion the matter was referred to legal counsel for 
the purposes of opposing the order. 


ANOTHER Post-GRADUATE SCHOOL. — The 
~ medical profession of Brooklyn, N. Y., will next 
year have the advantage of a post-graduate hos- 
pital and school, The plans of its conductors in- 
clude an institution that will in the end afford 
practical instruction to three hundred or more 
students. The college will be governed by a 
medical board of regents, Every branch of med- 
icine and surgery will eventually come within the 
teaching programme of its faculty. 


THE Post-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF 
CuHIcaGco has recently added to its faculty: J. 
Frank, M.D., and Edmund Andrews, M.D., 
Surgery; Stanley P. Black, M.D., Wm. E. Quine, 
M.D., Norman Bridge, M.D., General Medicine; 
W. W. Jaggard, M.D., Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy; D. R. Brower, M.D., Neurology; J. Nevins 
Hyde, M.D., Frank Montgomery, M.D.,Dermatol- 
ogy; Henry Gradle, M.D., Otology; Charles W. 
Purdy, M.D.,Renal Diseases,and Rosa Englemann, 
M.D., Diseases of Children. The School has recent- 
ly moved into its new building in the business cen- 
_ tre of the city from whence the various hospitals 
and dispensaries can be most readily reached. 
The building contains a dispensary, hospital and 
operating rooms for clinical teaching in all de- 
partments of medicine and surgery; chemical, 
microscopical and experimental laboratories for 
the study of toxicological chemistry and urinaly- 
sis, histology, pathology including bacteriology, 
experimental physiology, pathology und surgery, 
and a dissecting room for operative work on the ca- 
daver and living animals. An amphitheatre adapted 


diagnosis, operative surgery, the histology, phy- 
siology, pathology,and surgery of the eye, ear,nose 
and throat. The demand for post graduate clin- 
ical study is beyond question. ‘The Post-Gradu- 
ate Medical School provides the above special 
courses in exceptional completeness, believing 
they will be sought by many students who de- 
mand thorough work. 


AN EmpBryo MEDICAL COLLEGE IN MID- 
CuHINA.— At Hang-Chow, in mid-China, there 
exists a large mission hospital under the charge 
of Dr. Duncan Main. The Chinese appear to- 
have no word descriptive of a hospital so the 
name commonly given by them to this institution 
is ‘‘The Universal Benevolent Healing Office,’’ a 
title that is not unmerited as to the gratuitous 
and tireless work that is performed by its con- 
ductors. A medical class, embryo of a possible 
future college, is in constant training at the hos- 
pital, and last year eight of its students were 
graduated at the end of a five years’ course, and 
all are setting forth, in turn, to do medical mis- 
sionary work among their countrymen. An illus- 
tration, from photograph, of the present hospital 
shows it to be a commodious and truly handsome 
structure ; it was erected especially for hospital 
purposes in 1885. 


APOPLECTIFORM NEuRITIS. — Recently there 
have been reported several cases designated under 
the name above given. The disease was, in every 
instance, limited to the brachial plexus, and was 
characterized by a very sudden and complete loss 
of sensation and motion in the arm of the affected 
side. This was quickly followed by wasting of 
the muscles, and the electrical reactions were those 
of degeneration. Dejerine has recently reported 
a case where death occurred in consequence of 
some pulmonary disease, and where a post-mor- 
tem examination of the brachial plexus revealed 
the fact of a former hzemorrhage into that plexus. 
This condition was not anticipated, but it very 
fully explains the apoplectiform mode of onset, 
and also demonstrates that a hemorrhage may 


occur into the peripheral as well as into the cen- 
tral nervous system. 
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THE VENTILATION OF CHURCHES. ° 

Nowhere have the problems of ventilation been found 
to be more difficult of solution than in large public build- 
ings. We might say-in regard to many if not most of 
these that in this particular matter bad is the best result 
that has been attained. It must also be admitted that 
the state of churches generally proves the rule above 
stated, but not by way of exception. We may well ask, 
Why is this? Surrounded with spacious windows, 
furnished with ventilating panes, with several doors, and 
with a high and arched roof, why is it that their atmos- 
phere during times of worship is so often offensively 
close? In different cases we should probably find differ- 
ent structural deficiencies contributing to this result, 
with, however, the same consequence in all—defective 
aeration. One, if not the principal, fault in construction 
in many of the older buildings is the want of outlets, or 
of a sufficient number of them. Such openings as do ex- 
ist are better fitted to act as inlets than as exits. In 
buildings thus constructed a change for the better would 
be most fittingly inaugurated by the formation of two or 
more large roof outlets with revolving cowls. The 
allotment of floor space is also an important considera- 
tion. This, however, is a rule contrived with a reasona- 
ble regard for health considerations. It is only in the 
event of overcrowding that all individual rights are over- 
whelmed in the common crush, and wholesome breathing 
air becomes more scarce than standing room. The 
gallery system, also, if adopted on any considerable 
scale, is open to adverse criticism. By accommodating 
more sitters it necessarily increases what we may call the 
breathing surface, while at the same time it lessens the 
available air space. If constructed at all, the gallery 
ought to be of the lightest description compatible with 
due stability. The correction of the evils we have thus 
briefly touched upon, and especially the formation of 
roof outlets to promote the escape of heated and impure 
air, will go far to obviate such occurrences as that of 
ladies fainting in church, which under present conditions 
is only too common.— Lancet. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF HOSPITALS. 

With regard to general hospitals of large size, there is a 
growing feeling both within the medical profession and 
among practical sanitarians and administrators that they 
are open to many objections, In the first place, they are 
an unscientific anachronism, the crowding together of 
such a vast number of diseased persons being as much 
out of place in cities as intramural burial of the dead. 
Indeed, it is extremely likely that the germs derived from 
such accumulation of every form of disease are more 
dangerous to the community than those which, after 
several years, may emanate from dead bodies. There is 
no doubt that patients suffering from different kinds of dis- 
ease, poison the air with their exhalations and, in many 
cases, exchange microbes, till recovery becomes difficult 
even for the strongest. 

The second objection to large hospitals is that, for 


practical purposes, the relief which they afford may be 
said to be indiscriminate. This feature, from its inevit- 
able tendency to engender and foster habits of improvi- 
dence in the poorer classes, makes it stink in the nostrils 
of economists. I do not hesitate to say that the out-pa- 
tient department in hospitals, where the patients con- 
tribute nothing towards the expense of their treatment, 
is the greatest pauperizing agency at present existing in 
this country. 

The third objection to general hospitals, as at present 
organized, is their cruel hardship which their indiscrim- 
inate charity inflicts on the medical practitioners in their 
neighborhood. These men find the competition of the 
hospitals simply ruinous; for, however they may lower 
their fees, they must still be in the same position rela- 
tively to those institutions, as the gentleman who stole 
the raw material to make his baskets was to his rival who 
‘‘conveyed”’ his baskets ready made. 

The out-patient department is defended by the hospital 
authorities, on the ground that a large selection of cases 
is necessary for the training of medical students. This 
sounds very plausible, but it will not bear examination. 
The educational plea is only a pretext. The real reason of 
the laxity in admitting out-patients is the desire to make 
a goodly show of work in the eyes of the public, with the 
object—perfectly legitimate in itself—of attracting sub- 
scriptions. 

The objections that have been raised to special hos- 
pitals are numerous, though careful consideration will 
show that, in the main, they are unfounded. The supe- 
rior persons who advance these objections, ground their 
opposition on the alleged fact, that the special institu- 
tions draw many cases away from the general hospitals, 
and thus often leave insufficient material for the teaching 
of students. It may, however, be asked, how it is that the 
special hospitals attract from the older charities persons 
suffering from particular diseases. The obvious answer 
is, that the patients find that they are more quickly 
‘cured in the special hospitals. The only question, there- 
fore, to be decided is, whether the interests of the patient 
or those of the teachers of the healing art are to be con- 
sidered as the more weighty. I have little doubt my- 
self, that, in the opinion of the public generally and of 
the subscribers to the hospitals, the welfare of the pa- 
tients will take the first place. 

A more practical objection to special hospitals is, that 
they are supposed by some people to divert subscriptions 
from the general hospitals. Ido not believe, however, 
that this objection is well founded. 

The bad effects of gratuitous medical relief have been 
abundantly shown, and it is not denied that they exist, 
to a very large extent, not only in London, but prac- 
tically everywhere throughout the country. The time 
has come when the abuse must be abolished. But how 
is this to be done? 

Aggrieved practitioners, who have had the bread taken 
out of their mouths by the hospitals, have sometimes 
said in their haste, that the out-patient department 
should be reformed altogether out of existence. This 
drastic remedy, however, would probably defeat its own 


object. The real remedy for the congestion of the out- 
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patient department is depletion. All cases, in which a 
genuine claim to the receipt of gratuitous hospital relief 
cannot be established, should be eliminated. For this 
purpose two things are necessary—viz., a definite water- 
line of poverty, above which charity is not permitted to 
extend, and an adequate system of inquiry to prevent 
imposture. The difficulties of such a system of inquiry 
are great. But at Manchester, in the course of a few 
years, a well-organized system of investigation has re- 
duced the proportion of cases in which hospital charity 
is abused from 42.32 to about 6 per cent. 

I approve of the Prussian law, by which all workmen 
are compelled to insure against sickness. The amount 
of insurance is 1% per cent. of the wages earned. Of 
this, one-third is defrayed by the employer, the remain- 
ing two-thirds being deducted by him from the work- 
men’s wages before they are paid. My own plan would 
be that the Poor Law infirmaries, the hospitals and the 
provident dispensaries should be combined, so as to form 
one large system of eleemosynary medical relief, some- 
what on the lines of the French Assistance Publique, 
under the control of which are all the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in France. I am strongly of opinion that a 
small charge to out-patients at hospitals, carefully gradu- 
ated according to the patient’s means, would, of itself, 
do much to diminish the evils now existing. In the 
Prussian hospitals payment is universal. All sorts and 
conditions of patients are freely admitted, and patients 
are divided into three classes, according to the rate of 
payment.— sir Morell Mackenzie, 7he Contemporary 
Review, London, October, 18go. 


JENNER AND KOCH. 


Flabent sua fata magistri; the reception and diffusion 
of Jenner’s great discovery was different from that of 
Koch by all the differentiation between the close of the 
eighteenth and the close of the nineteenth centuries. 
Jenner, after twenty-one years spent in maturing and per- 
fecting his idea, had to wait long, in those days of slow 
traveling and undeveloped journalism, before it became 
public property. Koch, on the other hand, has positively 
had to suffer from the feverish haste with which his 
‘‘eure’’ has been caught up and applied. Vaccination 
had for years to struggle with opposition and distrust; 
the injection of the Koch liquid has been so promptly 
appreciated and put in practice that it is already sharing 
the reaction inseparable from too sanguine expectation. 
It is in Germany that the contrast in the fortunes of the 
two discoveries is most keenly felt, and Stricker’s classic 
monograph on vaccination is appealed to for points of 
dissimilarity between the slow advance of the one and 
the “leaps and bounds”’ of the other. It was not till 
July, 1801, thatthe Prussian Medical Department, for the 
first time on the Continent, issued instructions to all 
‘‘Collegia Medica et Sanitatis’’ to give vaccination a 
trial. In June, 1502, the same official authority lent its 
imprimatur to the practice, and in October of the same 
year the Anti-Small-pox Vaccination Institute was estab- 
lished at Berlin. Popular literature, sermons from the 
pulpit, dramatic representations, and copy-book apho- 


risms in schools, had all to be ‘‘ pressed into the service ”’ 
as means to awaken the public mind to the importance 
of vaccination. A specimen of the ‘“ Vorschriften zum 
Schénschreiben”’? by which the juvenile intellect was 
weaned from the dread of the prophylactic innovation is 
the following, taken from a publication at Coburg and 
Leipsic in the year 1805: ‘‘Ignorant and ill-disposed 
people, who will neither understand nor adopt what is 
good, have spread abroad lies of all kind against health- 
giving vaccination.’’ At Magdeburg about the same 
time, ‘‘The Cow-pox,’’ a family scene in one act, was 
produced and dedicated by the author, Professor Ram- 
bach, to Dr. Welper, as the ‘savior of his children,’’ 
the piece closing with the introduction on the stage of 
the children in question, each with well-developed vac- 
cination marks on his arm. By such methods had the 
good German public, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, to be educated out of their well-grounded dread 
of inoculation, and into a hearty adoption of vaccination. 
With Koch’s discovery, on the contrary, the profession is 
laboring to tone down a too roseate expectancy, and 
thinks it has scored a point when the question has come 
to be asked: ‘‘ At what stage of tuberculosis is cure pos- 
sible?’? Meanwhile Koch himself, who is in no way to 
blame for the unreasoning enthusiasm his discovery has 
evoked, continues to perfect the system which has al- 
ready cost him sixteen years’ work.—Zancet. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE PROFESSION. 


In Fargeon’s story, contributed to the Christmas num- 
ber of All the Year Round, there is a graceful reference 
to the profession. Some of our best novelists have writ- 
ten in a similar strain: “I cannot refrain here from pay- 
ing a tribute to this kind gentleman, whose life is 
an honor to the profession he adorns. But, indeed, in 
what ranks of professional labor can more unselfish 
kindness be found than in the ranks of those who min- 
iSter to the sick? Surely there must be some beneficent 
influence in the work they do that humanizes and softens 
the heart, that makes it respond willingly and cheerfully 
to the appeals of those who suffer? Numberless are the in- 
stances that can be adduced of the wonderful goodness 
of doctors, renowned and eminent, who sacrifice their time 
without expectation or desire of return for the inestimable 
services they render. I have no hesitation in saying that, 
of all arts, it is the most ennobling and beautiful, and 
that its record of kind deeds is matchless and unap- 
proachable. With all my heart I say, ‘Heaven bless the 
doctors for the good they do, for the good they are en- 
abled to do!’ ”’ 


MEDICAL FEES IN RUSSIA. i 

According to a contemporary, the Medical Council of 
St. Petersburg has under consideration a project to fix 
the fees of medical men. It is intended to divide patients 
into three classes, according to their pecuniary capacity; 
and again, to divide towns into three categories, accord- 
ing to population. In accordance with this classification 
there will be nine fees, ranging from about twenty-five 
cents to five dollars. 
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BEEF-TEA AS A NUTRIENT. 


Dr. E. B. Ward (American Lancet, Novem- 
ber, 1890) vigorously condemns beef-tea as a 
delusion, and sums up in the following words: 
‘Thousands of sick peoplg have been starved to 
death on this diet, and I want to enter my solemn 
protest against it before it is everlastingly too late. 


What you want is the albumen and fibrin of the 


meat. . . . The moment you coagulate these in- 
gredients by heat you render them practically in- 
digestible. . . . Good milk is preferable always, 
but if you must give beef-tea, never boil it. Lie- 
big says 120° F. is the highest temperature to 
which it should be subjected. It is not very in- 
viting in its general aspect, but it holds in solu- 
tion the ingredients that you want and which are 
rendered useless for a weak digestion by boiling. 
Liebig’s plan is to add a little hydrochloric acid.”’ | 
He thinks good rich milk punch, however, is far 
preferable. 


DISINFECTION OF THE HANDS. 


Ball has carefully investigated the subject of 
disinfection of the hands, in order to establish a 
routine which shall be sufficiently thorough to 
be sure of complete sterilization even with previ- |, 
ously infected hands, and at the same time suffi- 
ciently simple to be properly carried out by any 
one. His experiments show that the following 
method answers these requirements better than) 
any other, and that if the details are completely 
- carried out, all microorganisms are removed : | 

1. The finger-nails, whether long or short, are’ 
first freed from any visible dirt with a knife or 
Scissors. 

2. The hands and nails are then scrubbed with 
a nail-brush for three minutes with warm water 
and a potassium soap. | 

3. The hands are then washe 


d for half a min-| 


ute in a 3 per cent. carbolic acid solution and. 
then in a 1-2,000 solution of corrosive sublimate. | 


| 


4. Finally the places under and around the 
nails are rubbed with iodoform gauze, previously 
soaked in a 5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid. 
—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


THE THERMOMETER IN THE EARLY RECOGNITION 
OF PHLEGMASIA. 

He Stapfer (Revista de Cidncias Médicas): Since 

1874 Siredey taught that there is danger ahead if 


the temperature rise during the puerperal state 


before the fifth day, and that the peril is extreme 
if the breasts remain empty or subside. And 
Widal says: ‘‘ After long and rigorous exam- 
ination we may affirm that septic mischief is al- 
ways preceded by a febrile condition.’’ But we 


of the obstinate vomiting of pregnancy. 


| 

must not rely upon the pulse, that is influenced 
too much by anxiety or emotion to be trustworthy; 
it is the thermometer alone which will unerringly 
guide us in these cases. The temperature is al- 
ways a little raised during the first three days, 
and one of gg°, rising perhaps to roo° in the 
evening, may hardly attract the attention of the 
doctor, especially as the patient feels perfectly 
well and the pulse is natural; but there is danger 
at hand, nevertheless, and unless care be taken, 
its source determined and removed, it may be- 
come very serious indeed. ‘Therefore, when in 
attendance in these cases, never neglect the ther- 
mometer; there is no adviser so faithful, no reac- _ 
tion more delicate, and above all, no previsor so 
certain as this.—Provincial Med. Jour. 


MENTHOL IN THE VOMITING OF PREGNANCY. 


Menthol has been recommended (Repertoire de 
Pharmacie, February 10, 1890) in the treatment 


One 
part of menthol should be dissolved in twenty 


parts of alcohol and thirty parts of simple syrup, 
one teaspoonful being given each hour. 


This 
prescription is claimed to be extremely success- 
ful in arresting nausea and vomiting.— 7hera- 
peutic Gazette. 


LEUCORRH@A AND BLENNORRHGA IN WOMEN, 


Dr. Luaud, in Jour. de Méd. de Paris. 


R Creolin, gtt. xxx. 
Ext. fluid hydr. canad. fl. drachm ijss. 
. Two teaspoonfuls in a pint of warm water to be 
used at one injection. 
As an urethral injection the following formula 
is used : 
R Extr. fluid hydrast. canad., gtt. xxx. 
Creolin, gtt. x. 
Aquee, fl. drachm vij. 
Sig. Use pure as an urethral injection. 


—Archives of Gynecology. 


TREATMENT OF A ‘‘COLD’’ BY SALICYLATE OF 
SODA. 


The Memphis Medical Journal says of this rem- 
-edy: Salicylate of sodium in free doses give as 
satisfactory results in the treatment of ‘‘bad colds’’ 
as it does in cutticg short tonsillitis. Sodii sali- 
cylatis, 5ss; syr. auranti cort., 3ss; aque. menth. 
piper., ad. Ziv. ™ Sig. A dessertspoonful 
every three or four hours. A dose every three 
hours until a free specific influence of the salicy- 
_late—tinnitus aurium—is observed will so far con- 
trol the symptoms that the aching of the brow, 
eyes, nose, etc., will cease. The sneezing and 
‘running from the nose’ will also abate and will 
disappear in a few days, not leaving, as is usual 
under other treatment, a cough, from the exten- 
sion of the inflammation to the bronchial tubes. 
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American Academy of Medicine. 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held in Philadelphia, 
December 3 and 4, 1890. 


WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION, 


The American Academy of Medicine met at 
Philadelphia on Wednesday, December 3, 1890, 
in the hall of the College of Physicians, at 10 
o’clock A.m., Dr. S. J. Jones, A.M., LL.D., 
President, in the Chair. In the absence of Dr. 
Dunglison, Secretary, from sickness, on the first 
day, Dr. Charles McIntire, Jr., of Easton, Pa., 
Assistant Secretary, acted as Secretary. The 
names of the following applicants for Fellowship 
were reported as approved by the Council, and 
were elected as Fellows of the Academy : ” 


New Fellows.—Herman Kiefer, Detroit, Mich.; Gros- 
venor R. Trowbridge, Danville, Pa.; John Carroll Irish, 
Lowell, Mass.; Alfred C. Haven, Lake Forest, Ill.; El- 
mer Lee, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur William Hurd, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Edgar D. Wing, Galesburg, Ill.; Walter David- 
son Bidwell, Leavenworth, Kan.; Bennet Jason Bristol, 
Webster Groves, Mo.; Adolf Alt, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
B. Mayberry, Danville, Pa.; Benj. J. Milliken, Cleve- 
land, O.; Edwin J. Gardiner, Chicago, Ill.; James Au- 
brey Lippincott, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. Hubert Dunlap, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Wm. H. Browning, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Nathaniel S. Cheeseman, Scotia, N. Y.; Charles R. 
Whitcombe, Boston, Mass.; J. J. B. Vermyne, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; George Eben Thompson, Boston, Mass.; 
Henry W. Cattell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Leonidas Lemay 
Mial, Morris Plains, N. J.; George Fales Baker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; William H. Hawkes, Washington, D. C.; 
E. Baldwin Gleason, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward South- 
worth Fitz, South Seaville, N. J.; Hans H. Sinne, Tren- 
ton, N.J.; Henry Smith Noble, Middletown, Conn.; Peter 
N. K. Schwenk, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter Temple Good- 
ale, Saco, Me.; Archabald McLaren, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Reynold Webb Wilcox, 690 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; William James Herdman, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Charles Sumner Musser, Aaronsburgh, Pa.; William 
Flynn, Marion, Ind.; George Mason Fosket, North 
Dana, Mass.; J. M. Maurer, Shamokin, Pa.; Charles 
Wetherill Gumbes, Oakes, Pa.; Nathaniel B. Emerson, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Island; John Van Duyn, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Niles Harrison Shearer, York, Pa.; Earnest Lap- 
lace, Philadelphia, Pa.; Titus Munson Coan, New York, 
N. Y.; Levilves Shoemaker, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Woods 
Hutchinson, Des Moines, Iowa; William Norris Hub- 
bard, New York, N. Y.; William Edward Conroy, Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas, Baltimore, Md.; 
Reginald Hall Sayre, New York, N. Y.; Arthur R. Sim- 
mons, Utica, N, Y.; Hermon G. Matzinger, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Johann Flintermann, Detroit, Mich.; Sylvanus Todd 
Lowry, San Antonio, Tex.; Daniel Lewis, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur Prince, Jacksonville, Iil.; Frank Eugene 
Sleeper, Sabatis, Me.; Sherman Willard Boons, Presque 
Isle, Me.; John H. Moore, Bridgeton, N. J. 


At the meeting in Chicago in 1889, an amend- 
ment to the constitution was adopted, which ad- 
mits others than the possessors of the A.B, degree 
as Fellows, provided they furnish evidence of pre- 
liminary education equivalent to that necessary 
for obtaining the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Dr. McINTIRE read a paper on Zhe Value of 
the A.B. Degree, which showed a marked differ- 


ence in the various colleges in this country in the 
requirements for that degree, and in the value, 
therefore, which it possesses as an index of the 
amount of educational discipline the individual is 
supposed to have received. This subject will be 
still further investigated by Dr. McIntire. An 
appropriation was made by the Academy for this 
purpose, and the paper was, on motion of Dr. 
Gihon, ordered to be printed as a preliminary re- 
port on the subject, and distributed to every col- 
lege and medical journal. 

A communication was read from Dr. Dunglison, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Academy, declin- 
ing re-election to those positions, on account of 
other important duties and positions requiring his 
attention. 

THE PRESIDENT appointed as the Committee 
on Nominations Drs. A. L, Gihon, Leartus Con- 
nor, and Benjamin Lee, 

Dr. ConNoR proposed to amend the Constitu- 
tion, Art. 3, Sec. 4, by omitting the clause ‘‘ shall 
have had an experience of three years in the prac- 
tice of medicine in one or more of its recognized 
departments.’’ Thus amended, Section 4 would 
read, ‘‘’The Fellows shall have a good moral and 
professional character.’’ 

Dr, J. CHESTON MorRRIs proposed an amend- 
ment to Article VII, ‘‘ Revenue,’’ to require an- 
nual dues of three dollars from every Fellow. 

Dr. Justin E. Emerson, of Detroit, chairman 
of the Committee on Eligible Fellows, presented 
his report. The action of the Academy, at the 
previous annual meeting, in admitting to Fellow- 
ship those who could present evidences of prelim- 
inary education equivalent to that required for 
the A.B. degree, gave this Committee the addi- 
tional labor of discovering who were eligible, as 
the Committee on the Value of the Academic 
Degree was to report at this meeting of the Acad- 
emy. The Committee on Eligible Fellows re- 
ported the nature of the labor undertaken by 
them and the methods adopted to obtain the 
names of medical men who possessed literary de- 
grees, and to secure the cooperation of the Fellows 
of the Academy as to their endorsement, etc. 
Suggestions were made as to the best methods of 
carrying out the Committee’s work in the coming 
year. The personal aid of every Fellow of the 
Academy in obtaining the names of eligible Fel- 
lows and recommending them to the Academy 
was solicited. An appropriation was made for 
the use of this Committee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


When the Academy again convened at 3 o’clock 
p.M., Dr. Gihon, U. S. N., chairman of Commit- 
tee on Publication of the Transactions, reported 
adversely, deeming it advisable that the Academy 
should rather issue a volume of important papers 
that had been read at various meetings strictly 
germane to its objects, than a volume of Transac- 
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tions to include all the papers of recent date only, 
The Committee was instructed to present a table 
of contents of such a volume at the next meeting. 

DR. TRAILL GREEN, of Easton, Pa., read a 
paper entitled 7he Profession’s Call for a Better 
Preliminary Education of its Members, which was 
directly in the line of the Academy’s aim and 
work, citing illustrations, from the results of ex- 
aminations by State Boards of Examiners for li- 
cense to practice, making apparent great deficien- 
cies In many thus examined. 

A paper by Dr. FrepERIC H. Gerrisn, of 
Portland, Me., was read, in his absence, by the 
Secretary, entitled: 

TITHING-MEN WANTED, 

in which he referred tothe custom, in olden times in 
New England, of annually electing certain officers, 
who were called tithing-men, a principal part of 
whose duties was to wake up the sleepers in the 
congregation during Divine service. Witha long 
wand they would tap the slumberers on the head, 
or poke them in some easily accessible and sensi- 
tive part of the person, thus recalling the drowsy 
to a sense of their ghostly obligations, and keep- 
ing them in the path of salvation. He thought 
the President and Secretary of the Academy should 
be impressed with the importance of stirring up 
the sleepy-heads to the important objects of the 
Academy, in whose work they should take an 
active interest, that its mission might be better 
understood by the profession at large, and its 
work rendered more effectual. 

THE PRESIDENT, Dr. S. J. Jones, of Chicago, 
then delivered his Address (See page 1), which 
was full of important suggestions looking to the 
future prosperity of the Academy. The address 
was referred to the Council, who subsequently re- 


ported favorably to the Academy as to the mat-. 


ters contained init. If carried out by the Fellows 
they would give increased importance and influ- 
ence to the work of the Academy. The interest- 
ing discussion that followed the reading of this 
address showed a marked appreciation by the 
Fellows present of its admirable suggestions. 

Dr. EDWARD JACKSON, of Philadelphia, read 
a paper entitled 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO SAVE THE EYES DURING 
SCHOOL LIFE. 


He stated that myopia is always a defect, al- 
most always a concomitant and symptom of seri- 
ous organic intra-ocular disease, that under un- 
favorable conditions it generally tends, pari passu 
with its accompanying diseases, to become pro- 
gressively worse, and that these unfavorable con- 
ditions are, as things now go, more constantly 
furnished in school life than under any other con- 
ditions. The paper discussed the various means 
available to prevent the occurrence of this mor- 


bid condition, such as correction of the modes of 


lighting, as to location and planning of the school- 


house and its seats, its methods of artificial light; 
the recognition and proper correction of ametro- | 
pia; the confinement of the work attempted within ~ 
the limits of the visual apparatus; the care of 
general health and nutrition, ete. Particular 
stress was laid on the necessity of continuous, in- 
telligent supervision of children during school 
life to avoid the morbid condition referred to, and 
especially to the necessity of providing for the 
education of those whose capacity for eye-work 
falls temporarily or permanently below a fair gen- 
eral minimum. 

In the evening the annual collation took place 
at Boldt’s Restaurant, and was participated in by 
a large number of the Fellows. It was a novelty 
to have this entertainment in the eighth story, 
but, as remarked by one of the Fellows, it was 
one of the specified objects of the Academy to 
elevate the profession. 


'THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Academy reconvened on Thursday at Io 
o’clock, and selected Washington as the next 
place of the annual meeting, and May 2 as the 
time. After electing Fellows, and receiving the 
Treasurer’s report, and its approval by an auditing 
Committee, reports of committees were next in 
order. 

Dr. DuNGLISON, Secretary of the Academy, 
read his 


ANNUAL REPORT ON LAWS REGULATING THE 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


After some interesting preliminary remarks on 
the subject, in which he quoted a number of ab- 
surd replies to questions as elicited from the ex- 
perience of Boards of Medical Examiners in the 
various States, he read extracts from letters re- 
ceived by him from gentlemen directly interested 
in the working of these laws in all parts of the 
country.’ 

Dr. Dunglison, Committee on Preparation of 
the Catalogue of Fellows and Honorary Members 
of the Academy, reported that circulars had been 
sent out since the last annual meeting, prepared 
exactly in accordance with the plan adopted by 
the Academy at the annual meeting in 1888, upon 
the suggestion of President F. H. Gerrish, in his 
annual address; and that a large amount of in- 
formation had been collected. The pecuniary 
condition of the treasury had not, however, al- 
lowed of its publication, other important commit- 
tee work of the Academy, looking to an increase 
of its numerical strength and to an investigation 
of the value of the academical degree in different 
literary colleges, having received the first consid- 
eration in expenditures by the Treasurer. 

Dr. J. CHESTON MorRIs read a paper on /n/er- 
ference of Molecular Vibrations as Explanatory of. 


This Report will be published in fullin THE JOURNAL at an 
early date. 
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the Phenomena of Zymotic Diseases and Diseases 
of Nutrition, which was of a very scientific char- 
acter, and was so discussed by the Fellows, as to 
show the interest it elicited. 

Dr. GIHON proposed an amendment to Article 
IV of the constitution, which specifies that officers 
of the Academy shall be elected from those who 
are in attendance; the words ‘‘in attendance’’ 
to be omitted. 

The Committee on Nominations made their re- 
port, which was adopted, the Secretary being in- 
structed to cast the ballot for the election of the 
officers named. 

OFFICERS. 

President— Theophilus Parvin, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. Vice-Presidents—Hen- 
ry M. Hurd, A.M., M.D., Baltimore, Md.; Alonzo 
Garcelon, A.M., M.D., Lewiston, Me.; Robert 
Lowry Sibbett, A.M., M.D., Carlisle, Pa.; Richard 
J. Dunglison, A.M., M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. Sec- 
retary—Charles McIntire, Jr., A.M., M.D., Eas- 
ton, Pa. Assistant Secretary—Edgar M. Green, 
A.M., M.D., Easton, Pa. Treasurer—J. Cheston 
Morris, A.M., M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Henry E. DwiGut, of Philadelphia,’ 
read a paper entitled 7he /nfluence of the German 
Universities upon our Profession, in which, after 
defining the characteristics of a University, he 
alluded to the peculiar features which distin- 
guished the Universities of Germany. Much 
valuable information was given as to the Gym- 
nasia, the Real-Schools, etc., and deductions were 
made as to the influence throughout the world of 
the teachings and scientific knowledge imparted. 

Dr. H, M. SELL, of Allentown, Pa., supple- 
mented this paper with some interesting remarks 
on the five years’ curriculum of Norway and 
Sweden. 

Dr. BENJAMIN LEE, Secretary of the State 
Board of Health of Pennsylvania, read a paper 
entitied, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE STATISTICS OF 41,500 

CASES OF EPIDEMIC INFLUENZA. 
He referred to the recent invasion of this disease, 
which beginning in Europe soon visited the 
United States and prostrated so many thousands 
of the people. He considered differentially the 
disease under consideration and dengue, with 
which many had compared it. The progress of 
the epidemic in this country was sketched, ex- 
hibiting its universality, and the writer then out- 
lined the nature of the work undertaken by the 
health authorities of Pennsyvania to secure 
accurate statistical accounts of the epidemic. 
This interesting paper concluded with the view 
that the morbific influence spent itself directly 
upon the nervous system, and more especially up- 
on the pneumo-gastric nerve and its associated 
ganglia with partial implication of the spinal 
cord.’ 


Dr. J. CHESTON Morris, of Philadelphia, read 
a paper on 


THE PATHOLOGY OF INFLUENZA, 


in which he took the ground that influenza or 
grippe is a paresis or partial paralysis of the 
pneumo-gastric nerve, depending probably upon 
such a change in the atmospheric ocean, at the 
bottom of which we live, as involves an increased 
expenditure of force in maintaining circulation 
and respiration. Hence follow the phenomena 
of cardiac failure and pulmonary congestion 
which we too often witness: or those of gastro- 
intestinal trouble, or of the intense neuralgias 
which supervene in various parts of the body. 
And as a logical sequence we find the best reme- 
dies are strong excito-motor stimulants—chief 
among these strychnine, caffein, alcohol and am- 
monia. Since he adopted the above views and 
treated his patients with five to ten drops of tinct- 
ure of nux vomica every three or four hours, he 
has often been surprised at the promptness with 
which they have rallied, and the almost unfail- 
ing success of the method. He continued the 
treatment for two or three weeks, then gradually 
abated it, or resumed it in case of relapse. He 
would strongly urge its adoption by his fellow 
practitioners, even in extreme cases, or in those 
of patients evidently depressed below the jar of 
vital activity without well defined symptoms. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session the Academy adopted 
the suggestions of the Presic_nt’s Address, all 
of which had been approved by the Council, that 
the Fellows of the Academy, in their own States, 
should take the initiative in 

1. Continuous effort in securing liberal prelim- 
inary education. 

2. Requirement of a high standard of medical 
attainments. 

3. State control of the practice of medicine, by 
granting licenses to practice based on uniform 
examinations and disregarding diplomas issued 
by medical colleges. 

Dr. Perry H. Millard, of Minnesota, was elected 
an honorary member of the Academy. 

Dr. DuNGLISON, Secretary, read, in the ab- 
sence of its author, Dr. H. O. Marcy, of Boston, 
Mass., a paper entitled 


THE CORONER SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES, 


in which he examined the laws in force in Massa- 
chusetts and other States of the Union, and in 
foreign countries, bearing upon the duties of the 
coroner and his relations to the public service. 
He arrived at the following conclusions or sug- 
gestions: 

1. To abolish the office of coroner, 

2. To dispense with jury service. 

3. To separate the medical from the legal 


2 This paper will appear in fullin THe JOURNAL at an early date. 


3 This paper will appear in full in THE JOURNAL. 
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duties in a!l cases involving the examination 
into the causes of death where crime is suspected. 

4. To entrust the medical examination only to 
competent medical officers properly trained in 
their work. 

5. To make the number of these medical offi- 
cers as small as consistent with the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. 

6. To consign all questions of law only to prop- 
erly qualified legal magistrates. 

7. To remove the appointment of these officers 
entirely from the question of political considera- 
tion; and to be based only upon their possession 
of the requisite and proper qualifications. 

Upon some basis of this character he thought 
the coroner’s laws should be revised, the result 
being that much useless expenditure of time and 
money would be avoided, great sorrow and 
anxiety prevented, and the ends of justice better 
served, 

THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, Dr. Parvin, was then 
introduced by Drs. Steiner and Sibbet, who were 
appointed by the president for that purpose, and 
delivered brief and eloquent remarks on taking 
the chair. 

Dr. J. E. Emerson, of Detroit, and Dr. J. Taber 
Johnson, of Washington, D. C., were appointed 
additional members of Council for the ensuing 
year. Dr. Emerson was also appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee on Eligible Fellows; the 
other members of that committee to be appointed 
later. 

Dr. Dunglison was, on motion, appointed to 
continue the series of Reports on Laws Regulat- 
ing the Practice of Medicine, which as Secretary 
he had annually presented to the Academy. 

The report on Regutrements for Preliminary 
Education in Medical Colleges, by Dr. John H. 
Rauch, of the Illinois State Board of Health, was 
read by titie, not being received in time for the 
meeting, but will, on motion, constitute a part of 
the proceedings. 

On motion of Dr. J. Cheston Morris, the thanks 


of the Academy were tendered the retiring Sec-. 


retary and Treasurer, Dr. Dunglison, for his long 
and faithful services to the Academy, through a 
series of years, and to the cause of education. 
The retiring President, Dr. Jones, stated that he 
cordially endorsed and seconded the resolution. 

The Academy, after thanking the retiring pres- 
ident, the resident Fellows, and the press of Phil- 
adelpbia for their excellent reports of the meet- 
ing, then adjourned. 


THE sale of poisons in Japan is regulated by a 
series of new and stringent regulations. No 
poison can be sold for industrial purposes without 
any order from a professional man, stating the 
purpose for which it is required and the name 
and address of the person who gives the order. 


New York Academy of Medicine. 
SECTION ON ORTHOPA:DIC SURGERY. 
Stated Meeting, November 27, 1890. 

V. P. Greney, M.D., CHAIRMAN. 


DR. BEELY’S APPARATUS FOR MEASURING THE 
THORAX. 


Dr. N. M. SHAFFER exhibited one of these in- 

struments which had been presented to him while 
he was in Berlin, by the inventor, Dr. Beely. A 
somewhat similar apparatus had been called by 
Dr. Nebel, akyrtograph. The apparatus consists 
of a series of narrow parallel steel bars, placed 
closely together, and sliding in a rectangular 
metal frame. Each bar terminates in a blunt 
point, near the end of which, on the under sur- 
face, is a metallic point or stylus. This arrange- 
ment of bars looks not unlike ahuge comb. On 
bringing the pointed ends against the chest, or 
any similar object having an irregular outline, 
the bars adjust themselves in the frame, so that 
the pointed ends form an outline identical with 
that of the object against which they were placed. 
A simple cam movement then clamps them in this 
position. ‘The instrument is next laid upon a 
piece of paper resting on a sheet of felt, and the 
points on the under surfaces of the bars are made 
to puncture the paper by passing a small roller 
over all the bars successively. In this way, the 
desired outline is recorded on paper as a series ot 
small punctures, about one-fifth of an inch apart. 
When taking a tracing from a patient while stand- 
ing, an erect position is secured by means of a 
plumb-line fastened to a belt, which is buckled 
around the body. In order to secure still greater 
accuracy, the instrument is provided with a spirit- 
level. The exact level at which this transverse 
tracing of the chest is taken, may be marked with 
nitrate of silver, so that tracings taken at differ- 
ent times may be readily compared, With the 
patient in the prone position, the instrument may 
be used; but a longitudinal tracing, as of the 
spinal column, with the patient erect, is not with- 
in the contemplated scope of the instrument. Dr. 
Shaffer said that he had made several tracings 
With this instrument, and he had been very favor- 
ably impressed with its action and accuracy. 
_ Dr. JOHN RIDLON said that he had seen Dr. 
Beely using it with the patient in the prone posi- 
tion, and that he had understood that its action 
was only satisfactory when employed in this way. 
At the Berlin Congress, Dr. Nebel had exhibited 
a much cheaper, but less accurately made instru- 
ment, constructed on the same principle. A se- 
ries of round rods were placed parallel to each 
other, and made to slide through a large round 
bar. The small bars terminated in buttons, which 
were applied to the chest. The outline was then 
transferred to paper by laying the machine on the 
paper, and passing a pencil along the buttons. 
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Dr. A. B. Jupson admired the mechanical fea- 
tures of the instrument, but thought that such 
tracings of cases of lateral curvature were of little 
value in view of the fact that the changes in con- 
tour occurred from day to day as a result of dif- 
ferences in the general tone of the patient. 


A CASE OF SUPPOSED EVACUATION OF A PSOAS OR 
LUMBAR ABSCESS THROUGH THE VAGINA. 


Dr. SAMUEL KETCH presented such a case. A 
child, 534 years of age, of healthy parentage, and 
having a good family history, was admitted to the 
hospital on October 22, 1890, with the history of 
a fall six or eight weeks prior to her admission. 
‘Two weeks before she was presented for examin- 
ation, she was first noticed to walk peculiarly, 
and she complained of ‘‘ pain in her feet.’’ She 
was thought to be suffering from hip-joint disease 
by her attending physician. At the time of the 
examination, her general condition was fair, and 
there was no pain, and the motions of the hip- 
joint were normal, with the exception of a slight 
limitation of extension on the right side, when 
the patient was in the prone position. Close ex- 
amination revealed a small kyphos in the lower 
lumbar region; the right hip was prominent and 
relatively larger, and there was a feeling of fluc- 
tuation on that side. There was a discharge of 
pus from the vagina. The case was of interest, 
both on account of the unusual mode of evacua- 
tion of the pus, and because of the symptoms 
which had led to the diagnosis of hip-joint disease. 

Dr. SHAFFER had seen the case just reported. 
He had met with cases where the abscesses of 
Pott’s disease opened into the rectum, vagina, 
and bladder; and in one case of disease in the 
dorso-lumbar region, which had extended over a 
period of about twenty years, pus was discharged 
from the bladder at intervals of a few months, ac- 
companied by the usual symptoms of acute ab- 
scess formation. ‘The cases in which the abscess 
had opened in these unusual situations had all 
done well, and he attributed this to the valvular 
opening through which the pus was discharged. 
In one of his cases, an abscess was found pointing 
into the rectum, and was purposely evacuated at 
this point by means of atrocar. The result had 
been extremely satisfactory. A similarly favor- 
able prognosis could not be given where abscesses 
ruptured into the lungs. He had seen several of 
these cases, and in one, now under observation, 
which he considered unique, a boy with mid-dor- 
sal disease suffered at intervals from fever, accom- 
panied by the expectoration of pieces of the can- 
cellous portion of bone. 

Dr. R. H. SAyRE said that anatomical consid- 
erations would lead one to expect that, owing to 
better drainage, abscesses opening into the ali- 
mentary canal would pursue a more favorable 
course than those which ruptured into the lung. 
He recalled a case where an abscess, situated on 


each side of the vertebrze, suddenly enlarged, and 
caused fatal asphyxia. The autopsy showed that 
a ‘‘saddle bag’’ abscess was situated at the bi- 
furcation of the trachea. 

Dr. J. K. Younc, of Philadelphia, said that 
he had recently seen a case of lumbar Pott’s dis- 
ease, in which the abscess had been evacuated 
through the vagina, and also through the abdom- 
inal walls. It had pursued a favorable course. 

Dr. THomas H. MANLEy had once treated a 
case of abscess in the mid-dorsal region, where 
evacuation had occurred through the umbilicus. 
It made a good recovery. 

Dr. AGRAMONTE suggested that the exact con- 
dition present in Dr. Ketch’s case could not be 
affirmed until the vaginal discharge had been ex- 
amined for gonocecci. 

The Chairman thought that such an examina- 
tion was highly important, and suggested that 
search should also be made for the opening 
through which the pus was discharged. 

Dr. Ketch, in closing the discussion, said that 
he was aware that the report of the case was 
somewhat premature, and had only been present- 
ed at the request of the Chairman for clinical ma- 
terial. He had not been able as yet to make the 
examinations suggested; but the rational symp- 
toms, and the clinical history of the case, seemed 
to warrant the position which he had taken. In 
an experience of thirteen years at the Orthopaedic 
Dispensary, he had never before met with such a 
case, and had only seen one case in private prac- 
tice, and in this one, Dr. L. A. Sayre had verified 
the condition. In this case, there was a favorable 
termination. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 
The Admission of Women to the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School—The Historical Club—Death of 


Dr. John R. Quinan—Semi-Annual Meeting of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty. 


You have already been informed by me of the 
success of the movement inaugurated in this city 
about the first of last May, for raising a fund of 
$100,000 to secure the admission of women into 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School upon the same 
terms as men. This cannot but be regarded as 
marking an epoch in the literary and professional 
advancement of women. With a courage and an 
aspiration which was not to be daunted by 
prejudice or opposition, the managers of the pro- 
ject, stimulated by that determined advocate of 
educational equality, Miss Mary Garrett, boldly 
knocked at the door of the most modern and ad- 
vanced of American colleges, ‘‘an institution,”’ 
in the language of President Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, ‘‘ which in the less than fifteen 
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years of its existence, has done a work in stimu- 
lating other institutions and in advancing the 
highest standards, which is, as I think all cheer- 
fully admit, beyond comparison in the recent 
history of higher education in this .country.”’ 
The language used in the correspondence of Mrs. 
Henry Winter Davis, in transmitting the gift, and 
that of the Trustees’ minute on receiving it, is 
significant. It is the ‘‘most advanced medical 
education’’ that is stipulated tor, and the previ- 
ous training must be equivalent to the “ pre- 
liminary medical course prescribed for men.’’ It 
is also ‘‘understood and declared ’’ that ‘‘such 
preliminary training in all its facts shall be ob- 
tained in some other institution of learning de- 


with reference to accepting the $1c0,000 on the 
conditions imposed was a unanimous one. With 
that consummate tact for which the President is 
famous he concludes his létter with the remark, 
that ‘‘it would be a nobleact, a memorable event 
in the history of higher education, if the women 
of this county should complete the endowment 
which they have so successfully initiated.’’ In 
another letter from Judge Dobbin, the President 
of the University Trustees, it is hoped ‘‘ that the 
zeal of the women now interested in our behalf 
will continue unabated until the necessary en- 
dowment is obtained. _We do not doubt that 
their influence and example, and the importance 
and necessity of the work to be accomplished, 


voted in whole or in part to the education of! will bring to their and our aid men blessed with 


women, or by private tuition.’’ Further, the 
fund is not to be immediately used, but is to be 
invested until with additions and interest it 
reaches the sum of $500,000, which is deemed 


‘‘ sufficient for the establishment and maintenance | 


of a medical school, worthy of the reputation of 
this University and fully sufficient as a means of 
complete medical instruction.”’ 

Nothing could illustrate better the high 
standard contemplated for the coming school, and 
it will effectually exclude any but a very few se- 
lect individuals from entrance. The preliminary 
requirements will be guaged by the preliminary 
medical course at the University which requires 
three years to complete, and of which biology, 
chemistry and physics form the groundwork. 
This is one of the courses leading to the degree 
of A.B. At present female students are de- 
barred from entering the Academic department 
of the University, and hence the minute of the 
Trustees provides that they shall obtain this part 
of their training elsewhere or by private tuition. 
This will add to the difficulties of the candidates, 
since instruction of such a high order (much 
higher than ordinary college graduates receive, 
and including thorough laboratory courses) can 
be obtained at only two or three institutions in 
the country. So that, as Professor Osler recently 
remarked to the writer, the training requisite for 
the Hopkins medical degree will really extend 
over seven years of study of medicine and its 
cognate branches. Hence, it is evident that the 
Hopkins’ school will hardly enter into competi- 
tion with the woman’s medical colleges now in 
existence, but will stand more in the relation of 
a higher school for post-graduate instruction. 
That this is understood and appreciated by those 
engaged in the teaching of women is witnessed 
by the heartiness with which the success of the 
late movement has been welcomed by those who 
are connected with the woman’s medical colleges 
now in operation. 

We learn from a letter of President Gilman 
to Mrs. Davis, which appeared in the daily 
papers, that the advice of the University Trustees 


abundant wealth, whose liberality will complete 


that permanent endowment of the school which 
is necessary for its present usefulness and future 
development.”’ 

Encouraged by these words and stimulated by 
the success of their first attempt, the Baltimore 


work of collecting funds to its completion. 
‘committees were appointed in Washington, Chi- 


ladies’ committee determined to prosecute their 
Sub- 


cago and California with Mrs. President Har- 
rison, Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mrs. Senator 
Hearst, respectively, at their head. An invita- 
tion was extended to the local committees to 
visit the hospital, and Mrs. Harrison, on their 


behalf accepted and named November 14, as the 
day of their visit. On that day a large number 
of distinguished wemen assembled at the hos- 
pital where they were recetved by its officers and 
the Trustees and presented to Mrs. Harrison. 
They then partook of an elegant lunch and at its 
close heard brief addresses from Mr. Francis T. 
King, President of the Hospital Trustees, Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York, and Prof. 
Henry H, Hurd, Superintendent of the institu- 
tion. All these addresses referred to the character 
of the proposed school, which they said was to 


be on a plane beyond anything hitherto attempted — 


here. At their close the guests were escorted 
through the building and had ample opportunity 
to see its perfect arrangements and equipments. 
It is stated that the lot is ready for the buildings 
as soon as the requisite endowment is secured. Itis 
on the corner directly across the street from the 
hospital, and is 300 feet square. 

As has already been stated in this corre- 
spondence provision, was made in Johns Hopkins’ 
will for the medical school in connection with the 
University, but owing to pecuniary losses and 
failures of investments, the funds are lacking for 
carrying out this part of his design. Hence the 
inauguration of this movement. It is said that 
numerous contributions, large and small, have 
been received since the $100,000 was presented 
and that the interest is wide-spread and growing. 
One subscription came from 200 contributors in 


| 
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Gardiner, Maine, and another of $2,500 was sent Professors Osler, Halstead and Kelly, to which 
to defray the expense of the collections. the physicians of Baltimore and Maryland are 

The exercises at the Hospital were concluded | ' ‘cordially invited.’’ At Dr. Osler’s last clinic 
in the evening by a reception at Miss Garrett’s an interesting case was presented. It was one of 
elegant residence, corner Monument and Ca- | dysentery in which the amoeba coli was found in 
thedral St., which was attended by the dis- both stools and sputa. This was considered to 
tinguished ‘visitors and by the rte of the city. justify the diagnosis of abscess of the liver, al- 
By the way, Miss Garrett’s great liberality in con- though there were no local signs of that affection, 
nection with this movement deserves to be known, Dr. John R. Quinan, a well-known physician 
and appreciated. Recognizing the importance of of this city, died suddenly November 11 of apo- 
making the offer to the Trustees at this time, plexy. He was an ex-President of the Medical 
owing to the greater likelihood of its being ac- and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, and a local 
cepted now than later on, when she saw that. antiquarian of some note. - His most tmportant 
the project lagged owing to the doubt in the work was ‘‘ The Medical Annals of Baltimore 
minds of ladies as to its acceptance, she increased from 1608 to 1880,’’ prepared by direction of the 
her subscription from $10,000 to $48,000, thus State Society as a memorial of the League’s Cen- 
completing the sum of $100,000 which was the tennial Anniversary of the founding of Baltimore. 
minimum amount determined on as presentable | It is a storehouse of information relating to the 
to the Trustees. The Trustees of the Woman's profession of this State, but owing to enforced 
Medical College of Baltimore have had occasion haste of publication, it abounds with errors which 
to experience Miss Garrett’s interest and liberality. detract much from its value and from the credit 


in less degree on several occasions, Besides do- 
nations to their institution, which were most op- 
portune, it was to her that the senior class of the 
institution have owed the enjoyment of equal 
privileges in the clinical advantages of the Lying- 
in Hospital of the University of Maryland with 
the undergraduates of that school. 

The writer had the pleasure of attending the 
inaugural meeting, at the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
talon November 10, of the ‘‘ Historical Club,”’ 
an association which meets monthly, and whose 
object is to stimulate an interest in the subject of 
the history of medicine and medical literature. 
Prof. Welch is the President, and the following 
papers have been presented. By Prof, Welch: 
1. Introductory Remarks concerning the Study 
of the History of Medicine. 2. Writers and 
Books on the History of Medicine. By Prof. Os- 
ler: American Medical Classics. 1. A Discourse 
upon the Institution of Medical Schools in Amer- 
ica, by John Morgan, Philadelphia, 1765; 2. In- 
troductory to the Course of Clinical Instruction 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, by Thomas Bond. 
By Prof. Kelly: Notes upon Early Gynecologi- 
cal Works. By Dr. John N. Mackenzie: Some 
Points in the Ancient History of Rhinoscopy. 
By Dr. Finney: Sketch of John Archer, M.B., 
the first Graduate in Medicine in the United 
States. The two meetings were well attended 
and the proceedings highly interesting. 

I learn that the Pathological and Bacteriologi- 
cal Department, under Prof. Welch, is so crowded 
that additional accommodations have had to be 
provided for those attending it. 
especially popular, nearly forty students or physi- 
cians engaged in special research, being enrolled 
in that division. Dr. A. C. Abbott has been sent 
to Berlin as the representative of the Hospital, to 
investigate Koch’s late discoveries. 

Weekly clinics are now held at the Hospital by 


Bacteriology 


due the author, who devoted a large amount of 
time and labor to its preparation. 

| The Medical and Chirurgical Faculty held an 
interesting semi-annual meeting at Cambridge, 

on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, on November 
11 and 12. A large number of members went 
down on the boat from this city, but I understand 
the attendance and participation of the local pro- 
fession was not large or encouraging. ‘The pro- 
gramme was a varied and interesting one, em- 
bracing papers by Drs. Atkinson, Michael, Mac- 
kenzie, Ashby, Winslow, Earle, Merrick, Brinton, 
Gardner, Harlan, Preston, Woods, Chunn, Cham- 
bers, Rohé and Canfield. Under the energetic Pres- 
idency of Dr, Thos. A. Ashby the old society is 
showing signs of redoubled vigor; there have been 
large accessions lately to its membership, and sev- 
eral thousand dollars have been contributed to- 
wards a medical building. 

We are at last to have a morgue. ‘The City 
Council has appropriated $4,000 and a site has 
been selected near the harbor. The building will 
be 18 x 4o feet and two stories high. We have 
long been sadly in need of such an institution. 

E. F. C. 
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**The Wisdom of Koch.” 


To the Editor:—It seems to me that THE Jour- 
NAL, as the official mouth-piece of the largest, 
and oldest, large organized body of physicians 
in America, should be more conservative in its 
utterances than appears in the current number 
editorially under the above caption. 

In the first place, there is an objection to ex- 
travagant praise of Prof. Koch in connection with 
his new treatment of lupus and tuberculosis, be- 
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cause, as he himself admits, its value is so far an 
unknown quantity. The profession has in the 
past properly refused, and should now and in the 
future refuse, to endorse any method which has 
not had the test of time, and in numerous hands. 
Prof. Koch has made wonderful and valuable con- 
tributions to scientific medicine, but in this new 
field of endeavor, the logical outgrowth of his 
pathological discoveries, we must not, simply on 
the basis of his success in pathological research, 
follow him blindly, When a case of tuberculosis 
treated by his method, after the lapse of one year, 
remains well, there will be time enough to prepare 
the laurel crown. 

In the second place, there is an objection to 
extravagant praise of Dr. Koch in this connection, 
because, disguise it as we may, it still remains 
disagreeably patent that the failure to tell now 
what the medicament is and how itis made, when 
apparently sufficient data have been collected to 
warrant its use upon the human subject, and ¢he 
acceptance of a fee therefor, smacks too much of 
quackery. In plain terms, it is vaunting, using 
and selling a secret nostrum. 

So long as Prof. Koch confined himself to ex- 
perimental use of his new remedy upon the lower 
animals, or to a limited and reasonable degree, 
upon the human subject, w7thout fee, no one would 
dispute his moral and legal right to keep his knowl- 
edge to himself, But when once a /ee has been ac- 
cepted for the service, and a willingness expressed 
to serve others on the same terms, the experimen- 
tal plea must be abandoned. And in the light of 
rumors of extortion, and charges by those always 
uncharitable to medical men, that nothing will be 
revealed until the few interested have made for- 
tunes, further silence not only gives rise to further 
suspicion of Prof. Koch’s professional honesty, 
but casts, by inference, discredit upon the medi- 
cal profession at large. 

Finally, there is an objection to extravagant 
praise of Prof. Koch in this connection, because, 
outside of the question of value and outside of 
the suggestion of quackery, this praise gives an 
undesirable boom to empiricism in medicine. Only 
a few days ago it was estimated that two thousand 
physicians had already come from foreign parts to 
Berlin to observe Prof. Koch’s treatment, and by 
to-day’s paper I see that in spite of the poor sat- 
isfaction experienced by those already there, the 
list of daily arrivals shows no decrease. Think of 
it! Thousands of physicians—Germans, Austrians, 
Italians, Russians, English and Americans (and 
possibly those of other nations), flocking to Ber- 
lin to see Prof. Koch’s treatment, scrambling for 
places, and offering fabulous prices for a few drops 
of the liquid whose composition they do not know 
and cannot find out! And when asked why they 
want it, reply, ‘‘ Because Koch thinks it will cure 
tuberculosis !’? When has the practice of medi- 
cine witnessed such a spectacle? And THE Jour- 


NAL’S praise of Koch’s wisdom is helping to swell 
this crowd ! 

Hitherto the great fault of American physicians 
in the eyes of our European brethren has been 
this very thing—empiricism. In fact, we have 
been charged with having a monopoly of it. 
Now, of course, by this concourse of all nations 
in Berlin, we know that this charge is false, and 
I submit it to you—would it not be better, in view 
of all this, for THE JOURNAL, instead of encour- 
aging, to caution its supporters ? commending to 
their careful consideration the refusal of the 
French customs officer to allow the passage of 
the remedy sent to M. Pasteur, because the Gov- 
ernment of his country (an excellent law) pro- 
hibited the admission of such things without a 
declaration of their composition. | 

By all means let us leave the further cultiva- 
tion of empiricism to our German and English 
brethren, now that it has sprouted so vigorously 
among them. H. B. Younec, M.D. 

Burlington, Ia., November 29, 18go. 


Euphorbia Pilulifera for Asthma. 


To the Editor:—Quite recently, at the sugges- 
tion of my friend Dr. E. T. Sabal, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, I. have used the remedy above named, 
euphorbia pilulifera, for the relief of a most stub- 
born case of hereditary asthma, and the results 
are such that I feel warranted in calling the at- 
tention of the profession to it, and also making 
an effort to compile some statistics which will be 
of service to us in the future. It is a popular 
domestic remedy in Australia, where it is found 
as a common roadside weed, and has been used 
for the relief of coughs, colds and other like dis- 
turbances of the air-passages, but more especially 
in the treatment of asthma, Dr. Sabal advised 
me that he had used it in a number of very 
marked cases which had resisted the usual treat- 
ment in Florida, and he thought it might prove 
equally valuable in our northern climate. The 
only case in which I have employed it this far, is 
one which is developed apparently from an ordin- 
ary cold, and has proven most intractable during 
foggy weather, or when the relative humidity 
was great. Heretofore, under the treatment of 
other physicians, in this country and in England, 
and Australia, the attacks would last from one to 
three weeks, and even then he would require the 
liberal use of hypodermatics of morphine and 
atropine. In the course of twenty-four hours 
after the first symptoms appeared, the malady 
would be fully developed, and the patient, a 
young man, would be compelled to sit up until 
the disease had exhausted itself. With the ex- 


ception of myself, all his previous attendants had 
used ipecac freely, and he had come to dread the 
attacks on account of the nausea produced by the 
By the cautious employment of 


treatment. 
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self-limitation.’’ 


wrote as follows: 


tions, self-limited. 
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atropine, morphine, and nitroglycerine, and the 
liberal use of oxygen gas, I had succeeded in 
lessening the severity and shortening the period 
to less than a week, but the results were much 
less satisfactory than when euphorbia was used, 
together with the above described combination 
subcutaneously. For hypodermatic use the follow- 
ing was employed: 
B— Morphine sulphas. gr. 1-4. 
Atropine sulphas, gr. 1-150. 
Trinitrin, gtt. 1. 
Sig. For subcutaneous use; for one dose. 


The formula adapted for the exhibition of 


-euphorbia as follows: 


R— Ext. euphorbe pilulifera (P. D. & Co’s.). 
Glycerini, 44 fl. oz. ij. 

Sig. Take one teaspoonful every three hours. 

If those who have had experience with this 
remedy will kindly communicate the results of 
their observations to me, I will be glad to give 
them credit in the form of a collective report. 


Joun AULDE, M.D. 
1910 Arch street, Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 18go. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor:—In the issue of THE JOURNAL 
containing the report of the Mississippi Valley 


Medical Association meeting at Louisville, refer- 


ring to my paper upon ‘‘Certainty in the Diag- 
nosis of Tuberculosis’? I am quoted as saying: 
‘*The disease is void of the slightest tendency to 
This I certainly did not say, 
nor did Dr. Porter, of St. Louis, in his interesting 
paper published in the same number of THE 
JOURNAL, take any such extreme grounds. He 
called in question Flint’s doctrine of self-limita- 
tion, restricting the skepticism to cases which 
had advanced so far that the presence of disease 
could be established by physical signs. It was 
upon a series of such cases that Flint’s teaching 
was based. Owing to pressure of time neither 
Dr. Porter’s paper nor mine was discussed, but 
in conversation with him afterward he clearly ex- 
plained his position, and I think I am correct in 
Stating it. Tuberculosis, advanced to the pro- 
duction of distinct subjective and objective signs 
is one thing; the incipient local disease, which, 
in many cases at least, can now be detected by 
skilful application of the bacteriological test, is 
clinically quite another. So far as experiments 
upon animals can throw light upon the question, 
there is good reason to believe in the self-limita- 


tion, and I would not like to go on record with 


such a sweeping statement as that quoted. I 
‘Tuberculosis is a disease 
which, once well under headway, is not in any 
marked degree, as compared with other infec- 
Self-limitation is an uncer- 
tain staff upon which to lean. We can not 


. deserve the name of. workers, nor really win bat- 
tles nor advance to higher fields, nor even pre- 


serve our self respect, by supineiy resting upon 

such support and awaiting a possible victory.’’ 

Respectfully, THEODORE PoTrer, M.D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Shall The Journal be Removed to 
Washington? 

To the Editor:—Pliease place my vote on the 
list, as in favor of THE JOURNAL remaining at 
Chicago. Q. C. M.D. 

Austin, Tex., December 23, 1890. 


To the Editor:—About the removal of THE 
JouRNAL and building a house of our own; I 
think it advisable to do so, and would suggest 
Louisville, which is neither an Eastern, Western, 
Northern or Southern city, but truly a central 
one. J. W. Davis, M.D. 

Smyrna, Tenn., December 23, 1890. 


To the Editor:—The writer’s subscription (as 
have those for every former one) for Vol. xv of 
THE JOURNAL will soon be forthcoming, and for 
the fact above he would regret a break in the file. 
To the ordinary observer the proposition to re- 
move THE JOURNAL to the Capital or elsewhere 
must have in its favor some occult reason or 
grounds, so palpable and strong are the objec- 
tions. In all forms of journalism the argument 
for a central place of publication is vital, but in 
the special case of THE JOURNAL, it is tenfold 
stronger. The word ‘‘Association’’ gives the key 
to this statement. Surely reasons, at the present 
sufficient, and daily augmenting—not to mention 
success—would induce the common mind to 
think and say ‘“THE JOURNAL is exactly where 
it should be.’’ Yours truly, 

H.C. MARKHAM, M.D, 
Independence, Iowa, Dec. 27, 1890. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE MATTISON PRIZE.—With the object of advancing 
scientific study and settling a now mooted question, Dr, 
J. B. Mattison, of Brooklyn, offers a prize of $400 for the 
best paper on “Opitum Addiction as Related to Renal 
Disease,’’ based upon these queries: 

Will the habitual use of opium, in any form, produce 
organic renal disease ? 

If so, what lesion is most likely ? 

What is the rationale? 

The contest is to be open for two years from Dec. 1, 
1890, to either sex, and to any school or language. The 
prize paper is to belong tothe American Association for 
the Cure of Inebriety, and to be published in a New York 
medical journal, Brooklyn Medical Journal, and Journal 
of Inebriety. Other papers presented are to be pub 
lished in some leading medical journal, as their authors 
may selecf. All papers are to be in possession of the 
Chairman of Award Committee, on, or before January 1, 


1893. 
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The Committee of Award will consist of Dr. Alfred L. 
Loomis, President N. Y. Acad. of Medicine, Chairman; 
Drs. H. F. Formad, Phila.; Ezra H. Wilson, Brooklyn; 


Geo. F. Shrady, and Jos. H. Raymond, editor Brooklyn 
Medical Journal. 


GOLDEN BELT DISTRICT MEDICAL SocrETY. — The 
winter meeting of the Golden Belt District Medical 
Society will be held in Salina, Kan., Jan. 8, 1891, for 
the mutual benefit and entertainment of the profession. 
A general invitation to members of the profession is cor- 
Gially extended to be present. The following papers 
will be read: ‘‘Report of a few cases of Complete Perineal 
Lacerations,’’ by W.S. Harvey, M.D., Salina; ‘‘Laxa- 
tives and Cathartics, and their Application,’’ by J. F. 
Brewer, M.D., Minneapolis; ‘‘Report of a Surgical Case,”’ 
by P. Daugherty, M.D., Junction City; ‘‘The Therapeu- 
tic Value of Rest in Affections of the Joints,’’ by A. L. 
Blesh, M.D., Hope; ‘“The Menopause; its Relation to 
Disease,’’ by J. W. Felty, M.D., Abilene; ‘‘Injuries of the 
Eye,” by G. A. Wall, M.D., Topeka. 


THE NEW SURGEON-GENERAL.—Dr. Charles Suther- 
land has been nominated to the office of Surgeon-General 
by the President. He entered the Medical Service of the 
Army in 1852, and is the Ranking Colonel in that depart- 
ment. He served with distinction in the late war and 
was breveted Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel for meri- 
torious service. Since 1866 he has held the position of 
Assistant Medical Purveyor. His eminent ability and 
his efficient services render his appointment to the high- 
est position in his department eminently befitting, and he 
will doubtless fulfil the duties of his new position with 
fidelity to the Government, and with honor to himself. 


of Changes in the Stations and Duties f 
ing in the Medical Department, U. S. 
rmy, from December 13, 1890, to December 26, 1890. 


Major Charles Smart, Surgeon, is detailed as a delegate 
to represent the Medical Department of the Army at 
the annual meeting of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, to be held at Charleston, S. C., December 16 
to 19, 1890. He will proceed to Charleston, according- 
ly, and upon the final adjournment of the Association, 
return to his station in this city. By direction of the 
Secretary of War. Par. 2, S. O. 290, A. G. O., Wash- 
ington, December 12, 1890 

Capt. William O. Owen, Jr., Asst. Surgeon, now on leave of 
absence, will report in person, without delay, to Col. 
Eugene A. Carr, Sixth ting” é at Rapid City, S. Dak., 
for duty with troops in the field, and by letter to the 
commanding General. Dept. of Dakota. By direction 
of the Secretary of War. Par. 17, S. O. 291, A. G. O., 
Washington, December 13, 1890 

Capt. Walter Reed, Asst. Surgeon, now on duty at Balti- 
more, Md., will report in person, without delay, to the 
commanding officer, Ft. Keogh, Mont., for temporary 
duty at that station, and by letter to the commanding 
General, Dept. of Dakota. By direction of the Secre- 
tary of War. S. O. 291, A. G. O., Hdgqrs. of the Army, 
Washington, December 13, 1890. 

Capt. William Stephenson, Asst. Surgeon, is granted 
leave of absence for fourteen days, to take effect on or 
about December 20, 1890. Par. 18, S. O. 291, A. G. O., 
December 13, 1890. 

Capt. Francis J. Ives, Asst. Surgeon, now on leave of ab- 
sence, will proceed to Rapid City, S. Dak., and report 
in person to Col, Eugene A. Carr, Sixth Cavalry, for 
duty with troops in the field, relieving First Lieut. Wil- 
liam B. Banister, Asst. Surgeon, and reporting also by 
letter to the commanding General, Dept.. of Dakota. 


Official List 


By direction of the Secretary of War, Par. 18, S. O. 
289, A. G. O., Washington, December 11, 1890. 

Major Stevens G. Cowdrey, Surgeon, extension of leave 
of absence granted in S. O. 263, November 10, 1890, 
from this office, is further extended ten days on ac- 
count of sickness. By direction of the Secretary of 
War. Par. 4, S. O. 293, A. G. O., December 16, 7. 

Capt. Marcus E. Taylor, Asst. Surgeon, par. 17, S. O. 
287, December 9, 1890, from this office, relating to him, 
is so amended as to direct him to report to the com- 
manding officer, Vancouver Bks., Wash., for duty as 
post surgeon, relieving Col. Barnard D. Irwin, Sur- 
geon, of that duty. Capt. Rudolph G. Ebert, Asst. 
Surgeon, will be relieved from duty at Vancouver Bks., 
Wash., upon the arrival of Capt. Taylor, and will then 
proceed to Ft. Huachuca, A. T., and report in n 
to the commanding officer of that post for duty. Wash- 
ington, December 17, 1890. 

First Lieut. Thomas U. Raymond, Asst. Surgeon, having 
been ordered to temporary duty at Vancouver Bks., 
Wash., by the commanding General, Dept. of the Col- 
umbia, is oy 00 to duty at that post, and relieved 
from further duty at Ft. Sherman, Idaho. S. O. 294, 
A. G. O., Washington, December 17, 1890. 

Capt. Robert J. Gibson, Asst. Surgeon, now on leave of 
absence, will report in person, without delay, to the 
commanding officer, Ft. Meade, S. Dak., for duty with 
the Seventeenth Infantry in the field, reporting by let- 
ter to the commanding General, Dept. of Dakota. By 
directicu of the Secretary of War. Par. 6, S. O. 297, 
A. G. O., Washington, December 20, 1890. 

Capi. John J. Cochran, Asst. Surgeon, is granted leave of 
absence for six months on surgeon’s certificate of dis- 
abiliiv, with permission to leave the Dept. of Texas. 
By direction of the Secretary of War. Par. 2, S. O 
298, A. G. O., December 22, 1890. : 

First Lieut. Freeman V. Walker, Asst. Surgeon, leave of 
absence granted in S. O. 85, Dept. Platte, November 
11, 1890, is extended one month. By direction of the 
Secretary of War. Par. 9, S. O. 298, A. G. O., Decem- 
ber 22, 1890. : 


Official List of Changes in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Navy for the Week Ending December 20, 1890. 


Asst. Surgeon Sheldon G. Evans, ordered to Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md. | 

P. A. Surgeon Corbin J. Decker, detached from Naval 
Academy, and ordered to Naval Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Official List of Changes of Stations and Duties of Medi- 
cal Officers % . S. Marine-Hospital Service, 
for the Two Weeks Ending December 20, 1890. 


Surgeon Walter Wyman, granted leave of absence for 
twenty days. December 11, 1890. To attend meeting 
of American Public Health Association. December 
12, 1890. 

Surgeon W. H. Long, granted leave of absence for seven 
days. December 20, 18go. 

Surgeon R. D. Murray, granted leave of absence for 
thirty days. December 20, 1890. 

Surgeon Fairfax Irwin, detailed for special temporary 
duty at M.-H. Bureau. December 10, 1890. 

P. A. Surgeon H. R. Carter, to attend meeting of Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. December 11, 1890. 

Pp. A. Surgeon Eugene Wasdin, to attend meeting of 
American Public Health Association. December 11, 


1890. 

P. A. Surgeon J. J. Kinyoun, granted leave of absence 
for thirty days, with permission to go abroad. Decem- 
ber IT, I 

Asst. Surgeon H. D. Geddings, upon expiration of leave 
to proceed to New York, N. Y., for temporary duty. 
December 18, 1890. | 


